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All  parties  agree:  Federal  study 
of  radar/cancer  link  needed 

Senate  subcommittee  gets  an  earful  at  Capitol  Hill  hearing 


A Federally  funded  study  to  ex- 
plore the  alleged  link  between  hand- 
held radar  units  and  the  development 
of  cancer  in  police  officers  appears 
likely  after  Senator  Joseph  Lieber- 
man  vowed  “to  break  some  speed 
limits”  in  order  to  get  concrete  an- 
swers for  concerned  police  officers. 

Lieberman,  a Connecticut  Demo- 
crat, made  his  remarks  Aug.  10  dur- 
ing a packed  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  on  consumer  and  en- 
vironmental affairs,  which  he  chairs. 
His  state  was  the  first  in  the  nation  to 
legislate  a ban  on  the  use  of  hand- 
held radar  devices,  and  also  requires 
that  the  antennas  of  fixed  units  be 
placed  outside  police  vehicles. 

Senator  Christopher  Dodd,  a fel- 
low Connecticut  Democrat  who  also 
appeared  at  the  hearing,  said  his 
“patience  level  is  about  to  run  out 
We  are  putting  people  at  risk  unnec- 
essarily." 

“I  share  your  sense  of  impatience 
and  it's  based  on  the  reasonableness 
of  the  request,"  Lieberman  told  a 
group  of  law  enforcement  officers 


who  voiced  their  concerns  about  radar 
safety  in  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. “This  is  not  an  extreme  re- 
quest. ...  I think  we  hope  this  moves 
with  more  speed  than  the  Federal 


Senator  Joseph  L Lieberman 

Shared  impatience 


Government  often  moves.  We're  going 
to  break  some  speed  limits  in  this  case 
to  get  some  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions." 

Nearly  all  of  those  questioned  by 
Lieberman  — including  a representa- 
tive from  Kustom  Signals  Inc.,  the 
nation's  largest  manufacturer  of  police 
radar  devices  — concurred  that  more 
scientific  study  is  needed  to  allay  con- 
cerns about  possible  long-term  health 
risks  associated  with  the  widely  used 
devices.  The  units  emit  microwave 
emissions  and  low-frequency  radiation 
that  some  contend  could  lead  to  the 
development  of  cancer  in  cases  of  long- 
term exposure. 

Testimony  was  heard  from  Gary 
Poynter,  the  Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol 
officer  whose  three  years  of  research 
initially  sparked  law  enforcement  con- 
cerns; from  Santo  Franzo,  the  Con- 
necticut representative  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers 
who  successfully  lobbied  the  state 
Legislature  for  a ban  on  the  devices; 
and  from  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  po- 
lice officer  Thomas  Malcolm,  who  in 
1989  was  diagnosed  with  testicular 


cancer  that  he  believes  was  caused 
by  his  long-term  use  of  hand-held 
radar  units. 

Several  government  officials  also 
testified,  explaining  what  research 
had  been  done  up  to  now,  and  why 
the  radar  issue  had  not  been  investi- 
gated further.  Also  present  was 
Kustom  Signals  senior  vice  presi- 
dent John  M.  Kusek,  who  maintain^ 
the  industry  stance  that  the  devices 
are  within  safety  guidelines. 

In  perhaps  the  most  surprising 
statement  made  during  the  hearing, 
Kusek  agreed  that  the  industry 
“would  probably  welcome"  research 
into  the  issue  “as  long  as  it's  done  in 
a quality  fashion." 

“We  feel  that  such  research  would 
probably  serve  to  substantiate  the 
opinions  [of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health]  that  there  really  is  no  in- 
crease in  the  cancer  incidence  [in 
peace  officers]  in  comparison  to  the 
general  population,"  said  Kusek. 

Kusek  insisted  that  the  “current 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Chicago  boards  the  C-OP  bandwagon 

Sweeping  overhaul  of  deployment,  other  changes  urged  by  study 


A long-awaited  report  on  revamp- 
ing the  Chicago  Police  Department 
calls  for  the  closing  of  seven  district 
stations  and  a detective  headquarters, 
and  the  reassignment  of  officers  from 
desk  jobs  to  put  an  additional  1,600 
officers  on  the  street  by  1995  without 
hiring  new  personnel. 

Police  Supt.  Matt  Rodriguez  and 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  announced  July 
22  the  conclusions  of  the  consulting 
firm  of  Booz,  Allen  & Hamilton,  which 
also  included  embarking  on  a steady 
course  toward  community-oriented 
policing,  a philosophical  shift  that  has 
already  been  embraced  by  Rodriguez. 

Rodriguez’s  predecessor,  LeRoy 
Martin,  was  generally  opposed  to  the 
emerging  community  policing  concept 
Just  a few  days  later,  Daley  an- 
nounced plans  to  change  departmental 
procedures  on  hiring,  testing  and  pro- 


What They  Are  Saying: 


“There  were  never  any  warnings.  If  I had  been 
an  informed  user,  I could  have  helped  protect 
myself.  I am  not  a scientist  but  a victim  of  a lack 
of  communication.” 

— Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  police  officer  Thomas  Malcolm, 
who  maintains  that  he  developed  testicular  cancer  from 
long-term  exposure  to  traffic  radar,  testifying  before 
a Senate  subcommittee.  (9:4) 


moting  police  — suggestions  made  by 
a blue-ribbon  panel  he  appointed  to 
examine  Police  Department  policies. 
The  proposed  changes  include  requir- 
ing at  least  two  years  of  college  for 
recruits  and  requiring  newly  hired 
officers  to  live  within  the  city  limits. 

The  Booz,  Allen  report,  the  first 
major  assessment  of  the  Police  De- 
partment since  the  1960's,  said  the 
agency  should  move  to  civilianize  a 
number  of  desk  jobs  currently  held  by 
police  officers.  Those  affected  would 
be  assigned  patrol  duties.  It  called  for 
the  closing  of  seven  of  the  Police 
Department's  25  district  stations  and  a 
reorganization  of  the  entire  patrol  force 
to  consolidate  the  current  25  police 
districts  into  18  patrol  districts. 

The  report  also  called  for  the  de- 
centralization of  certain  special  units. 
For  example,  half  of  the  personnel 
assigned  to  tire  Gang  Crimes  Unit  would 
be  reassigned  to  districts  to  work  more 
closely  with  commanders  and  offi- 
cers; the  other  half  would  be  assigned 
to  the  Organized  Crime  Unit. 

“Some  of  the  gangs  have  gotten 
into  real  organized  crime-type  [tac- 
tics] and  [Rodriguez]  feels  that  is  the 
way  we  should  attack  that  problem," 
said  police  spokeswoman  Tina  Vicini. 

Five  experimental  community  po- 
licing districts  are  due  to  be  launched 
in  January.  The  majority  of  officers 
assigned  to  the  pilot  districts  will  be 
working  smaller  beats  to  correspond  to 
neighborhood  boundaries.  Beat  offi- 
cers, both  on  foot  and  in  patrol  cars, 


will  work  steady  shifts  so  that  they  can 
become  more  familiar  to  residents. 
The  deployment  strategy  is  a center- 
piece  of  community  policing. 

Vicini  told  LEN  that  no  final  deci- 
sions have  been  made  on  any  of  the 
consultant’s  proposals.  She  said  two 
Police  Department  planning  teams  are 
working  on  realigning  patrol  beats  to 
conform  with  community-policing 
concepts,  and  to  examine  the  viability 
of  other  recommendations. 

City  officials  are  also  seeking 
community  input  into  the  proposals 
and  have  announced  a series  of  nine 
public  meetings  throughout  Chicago 
that  will  take  place  during  September. 

“Both  Superintendent  Rodriguez 
and  I think  it’s  important  to  brief  the 
residents  of  Chicago  on  these  propos- 
als and  hear  their  comments  about 
such  far-reaching  changes  in  the  po- 
lice structure,"  Daley  said. 

Calling  on  Chicago  residents  to  act 
as  “full  partners  in  this  bold  reorgani- 
zation," Rodriguez  said,  “Commu- 
nity policing  and  other  community- 
oriented  programs  previously  imple- 
mented by  Mayor  Daley  depend  on  the 
cooperation  of  local  residents." 

Daley's  proposed  changes  in  po- 
lice personnel  policies  would  require 
police  recruits  to  move  to  Chicago  by 
the  time  they  are  hired.  Hiring  and 
promotional  tests  would  be  given  at 
least  once  every  two  years,  and  the 
psychological  portion  of  the  entrance 
exam  would  be  revised. 

Under  the  Mayor’s  proposals,  greater 


weight  would  be  given  to  job  perform- 
ance and  attendance,  as  well  as  medi- 
cal and  disciplinary  records.  Officers 
would  be  required  to  serve  several 
years  at  one  rank  before  becoming 
eligible  for  advancement  He  also  called 
on  the  continued  use  of  outside  con- 
sultants to  administer  tests  and  moni- 
tor promotional  processes,  Vicini  added. 

The  changes  would  also  require  all 
recruits  to  have  at  least  two  years  of 
college.  Currently,  only  a high  school 
or  general  equivalency  diploma  is 
required  to  apply  as  a Chicago  police 
officer.  Eventually,  candidates  for  the 
ranks  of  lieutenant  and  captain  would 
be  required  to  hold  four-year  degrees, 
Vicini  added. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reported  that 
of  1 2,500  sworn  officers,  nearly  2,000 
have  bachelor’s  degrees.  400  have 
master's  degrees  and  about  60  have 
doctorates. 

“Education  does  not  automatically 
make  'good  cops,’  but  many  are  edu- 
cated," Rodriguez  said.  “Nor  do  ‘good 
cops'  — or  educated  ones  — necessarily 
make  good  supervisors  and  managers. 
But  many  are.  We  do  know  that  our 
complex  and  demanding  profession  is 
becoming  even  more  complex  and 
demanding.  Education  enhances  our 
ability  to  meet  these  demands." 

The  Superintendent  added  that  he 
had  convened  a committee  to  examine 
the  Booz  Allen  recommendations  “to 
determine  the  most  equitable  manner 
in  which  the  department  can  move 
toward  meeting  these  goals." 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — A defense  law- 
yer representing  a Norwalk  police  ser- 
geant accused  of  using  a 14- year-old 
boy  as  a human  shield  during  a 1991 
house  search  wants  a change  of  venue 
for  the  upcoming  trial.  Sgt  Thomas 
Mattera  has  claimed  that  the  youth 
jumped  in  front  of  him. 


East  Haven  Police  Chief  Joseph 
Pascarella  said  cellular  phones  will  be 
removed  from  five  police  cruisers  be- 
cause they  were  being  used  to  call 
numbers  that  offer  sexually  explicit  con- 
versations with  women.  The  calls  cost 
about  $70  a month. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Cameras  donated  by  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving  and  the  Aetna  Life  and 
Casualty  Insurance  Co.  have  contrib- 
uted to  a 95-percent  conviction  rate  in 
105  camera-assisted  DUI  arrests  in  the 
past  year.  The  donations  are  part  of  the 
groups'  “Eye on  DUI"  program,  which 
has  donated  1,360 cameras  in  32  states. 


MASSACHUSETTS  — A Wellesley 
police  officer  who  committed  suicide 
in  June  amid  accusations  he  had  im- 
properly kissed  a ID-year-old  boy  has 
been  cleared  of  charges,  police  said  last 
month.  William  Yanco  had  befriended 
the  youth  through  his  work  as  a school 
safety  officer. 

The  Boston  Police  Department 
acknowledged  last  month  that  officers 
were  guilty  of  six  of  27  Federal  allega- 
tions of  misconduct  in  handling  the 
murder  of  Carol  Stuart,  whose  hus- 
band, Charles,  blamed  the  attack  on  a 
black  man.  Charles  Stuart  committed 
suicide  shortly  after  being  implicated 
in  the  October  1989  death.  In  July  1991, 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  found  evi- 
dence of  police  misconduct,  including 
an  officer  who  threatened  a witness  and 
others  who  used  excessive  profanity 
while  interviewing  witnesses.  One  of- 
ficer faces  suspension. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Five  state 
prison  inmates  were  treated  for  rabies 
as  a precaution  after  being  bitten  by  a 
bat  a prisoner  kept  hidden  in  a cell. 
Officials  were  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  bat  had  rabies  because 
prisoners  killed  it  and  flushed  it  down  a 
toilet. 


NEW  JERSEY  — Deadly  gas  pro- 
duced by  decaying  vegetation  that  had 
been  covered  with  sand  ignited  in  the 
New  Jersey  resort  town  of  Sea  Isle  City, 
killing  a police  officer,  injuring  two 
others  and  sending  38  people  to  hospi- 
tals for  treatment.  Officer  Michael  Clilli- 
nane  died  Aug.  26  after  being  over- 
come by  a combination  of  hydrogen 
sulfide  and  methane  gas  in  a construc- 
tion pit  as  he  tried  to  rescue  workers. 

The  Linden  Police  Department,  in 
an  effort  to  relieve  fears  expressed  by 
black  residents  about  new  police  K-9 
teams,  released  guidelines  that  bans 
their  use  for  crowd  control . Black  resi- 
dents said  using  the  dogs  for  crowd 
control  conjured  up  images  of  police 
dogs  being  set  loose  on  civil  rights 
demonstrators  in  the  1960’s.  A con- 
frontation between  police  and  a crowd 
of  200  black  youths  in  a local  park  last 


April  renewed  concerns  that  the  dogs 
would  be  used  for  crowd  control. 

A former  Bayonne  police  officer 
with  alleged  ties  to  organized  crime 
was  ordered  held  in  lieu  of  $1 -million 
cash  bail  Aug.  31  in  the  murder  of  a 
powerful  crime  capo  he  once  bailed  out 
of  prison.  George  Weingartner  was 
arrested  m the  1988  murder  of  Gen- 
ovese capo  John  DiGilio,  after  a nine- 
month  probe  by  State  Police  showed 
that  Weingartner  was  “an  integral  part” 
of  an  organized  crime  network  special- 
izing in  “illegal  racketeering  activities," 
said  State  Police  Supt.  Justin  Dintino. 

NEW  YORK  — A suspect  in  the  July 
18  execution-style  slaying  of  a New 
York  City  Housing  Police  officer  sur- 
rendered Aug.  26  after  33  days  in  hid- 
ing. Patrick  Bannon,  25,  reportedly 
bowed  to  pressure  from  organized  crime 
to  turn  himself  in  and  face  charges 
stemming  from  the  murder  of  Paul 
Heidelberger,  27,  and  another  man 
during  a fight  outside  a Queens  bar. 
Bannon  was  the  subject  of  a massive 
police  manhunt  and  was  featured  on  the 
TV  show,  “America's  Most  Wanted." 

State  Police  Superintendent  Tho- 
mas Constantine  said  that  people  pre- 
tending to  be  state  troopers  are  defraud- 
ing businesses  through  a money-wiring 
scam.  Claiming  lobe  troopers,  the  call- 
ers phone  businesses  and  say  that  an 
employee  of  the  company  has  been  in 
an  accident  and  is  in  need  of  cash.  The 
bogus  trooper  then  says  that  the  em- 
ployee will  be  driven  to  Western  Union 
to  pick  up  the  cash  once  he  is  released 
from  the  emergency  room. 

Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  signed  legisla- 
tion July  28  that  bans  the  sale  of  pencils 
and  candy  that  look  like  hypodermic 
needles.  Stores  selling  the  items  face 
fines  of  up  to  $1,000  after  Jan.  1. 

Gregory  Scarpa  Sr.,  a reputed  capo 
in  the  Colombo  organized  crime  fam- 
ily, reached  a settlement  late  last  month 
in  his  lawsuit  against  a Brooklyn  hospi- 
tal that  he  said  infected  him  with  HIV- 
tainted  blood  during  a transfusion. 
Scarpa,  who  has  developed  AIDS,  re- 
ceived the  transfusion  during  a 1986 
hernia  operation.  He  had  requested  that 
only  family  and  friends  donate  blood 
for  his  surgery.  Mob  associate  Paul 
Mele,  who  reportedly  donated  the  HIV- 
infected  blood , has  since  died  of  AIDS. 

A cab  driver  who  police  say  is  a 
serial  killer  was  found  guilty  Aug.  28  of 
in  the  murders  of  two  Bronx  girls  and  a 
woman  between  1988  and  1990.  Ale- 
jandro Hemiquez,  3 1 , was  convicted  of 
killing  two  girls  ages  10  and  14,  and  a 
21 -year-old  woman,  then  dumping  their 
bodies  along  roadsides.  Hennquez,  who 
faces  25  years  to  life  in  prison  on  each 
conviction,  is  also  a suspect  in  the  kill- 
ings of  a young  boy  and  girl . 

The  New  York  City  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association,  still  angry  at 
Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins  for  “making  a 
martyr"  of  a convicted  drug  dealer 
whose  shooting  by  a police  officer 
sparked  days  of  unrest  in  July,  has 
pointedly  not  invited  the  Mayor  to  its 
annual  convention.  The  snub  is  the  first 
time  in  20  years  that  a sitting  mayor  has 
not  been  invited  to  the  gathering. 

A New  York  City  police  officer 
pleaded  innocent  at  his  arraignment 
July  10  on  charges  stemming  from  a 
robbery  and  execution-style  murder  of 


a store  clerk.  Robert  Cabeza  is  charged 
with  1 3 counts  that  include  murder  and 
robbery  in  connection  with  the  Febru- 
ary 1991  murder  of  Man  Sing  Chan,  41, 
and  the  wounding  of  store  employee 
Larry  Collins. 

New  York  police  say  the  Aug.  26 
shooting  incident  in  a drug-plagued 
Bronx  neighborhood  that  left  12  people 
wounded  was  one  of  the  most  ferocious 
in  years.  Police  suspect  drug  dealers 
were  behind  the  shootings,  in  which 
masked  and  hooded  gunmen  sprayed  a 
city  block  with  gunfire.  Police  recov- 
ered 57  spent  shells  and  casings  from 
9mm.  handguns,  high-caliber  rifles  and 
shotguns  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  New  York  City  field  office  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
has  marked  three  agents  for  dismissal 
because  of  allegations  of  misconduct. 
The  three  — Bruce  Travers,  who  was 
lauded  by  former  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush  after  being 
shot  in  the  face  during  a Manhattan 
drug  raid,  Mike  Grabowski  and  Fred 
Sandler  — allegedly  misused  Federal 
funds,  and  in  at  least  one  case,  slept 
with  an  informant. 

The  New  York  Post  reported  last 
month  that  settlements  of  police  brutal- 
ity claims  stemming  from  a 1988  riot  at 
a New  York  City  park  could  total  as 
much  as  $2  million.  So  far.  the  city  has 
paid  over  $800,000  to  29  people  in- 
jured during  the  August  1988  melee, 
which  began  after  police  tried  to  en- 
force a curfew  at  Tompkins  Square 
Park. 

New  York  City  police  Sgt.  Peter 
Viola,  who  stands  indicted  on  charges 
of  hitting  a Brooklyn  community  leader 
and  beating  her  son,  was  restored  to  the 
police  payroll  last  month  and  placed  on 
desk  duty.  Eleven  other  officers  face 
departmental  charges  for  refusing  to 
give  statements  about  the  incident  to 
prosecutors. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — A Philadelphia 
police  officer  was  shot  to  death  and 
another  seriously  wounded  Aug.  30  as 
they  responded  to  a robbery-hostage 
incident  at  a South  Philadelphia  fast- 
food  restaurant.  Officer  Charles  Knox, 
31,  a two-year  veteran,  and  rookie 
Officer  Anthony  Howard,  29,  con- 
fronted two  suspects  who  were  holding 
employees  of  a Roy  Rogers  restaurant 
hostage.  A struggle  ensued,  leaving 
Knox  dead  of  a gunshot  wound  to  the 
head.  Howard,  wounded  by  a bullet  to 
the  chest,  was  listed  in  “guarded"  con- 
dition, said  police  spokesman  Officer 
Robert  Young.  A massive  manhunt  was 
launched  for  the  two  young  black  male 
suspects,  and  area  businesses  have  of- 
fered thousands  of  dollars  in  rewards. 
Young  said. 


ALABAMA  — Corrections  Commis- 
sioner Morris  Thigpen  said  last  month 
the  agency  will  lay  off  468  employees 
and  close  two  small  detention  facilities 
unless  legislators  come  up  with  $13 
million  by  Oct.  1.  The  announcement 
follows  the  furloughs  of  300  correc- 
tional employees  and  the  closing  of  the 
Clio  prison  earlier  this  year, 


Former  Montgomery  Police  Chief 
Charles  Swindall  died  last  month  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack.  Swindall,  61,  a 
32-year  veteran,  was  chief  from  1975 
to  1986.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Swindall  was  assistant  director  of  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board. 

ARKANSAS — Officials  say  the  state 
prison  system's  East  Arkansas  Regional 
Unit  is  near  completion  but  there  isn’t 
enough  money  to  open  it  because  $2.7 
million  in  general  taxes  to  pay  for  guards 
and  operating  costs  was  cut. 

Renee  Smith,  30,  and  Louis  Fight, 
25,  are  facing  manslaughter  charges 
stemming  from  the  death  of  Barling 
police  officer  Jerry  Stallings,  42. 
Stallings  was  killed  Aug.  26  when  he 
was  struck  by  a pickup  truck  while 
investigating  a car  fire. 

FLORIDA  — Police  are  checking  out 
leads  to  one  of  the  worst  mass  shoot- 
ings in  Florida  history  that  occurred 
Aug.  15  when  gunmen  opened  fire  in  a 
crowded  Jamaican  restaurant  in  Mi- 
ami, killing  four  people  and  wounding 
17  others.  No  suspects  had  been  appre- 
hended at  press  time. 

Santa  Rosa  County  Sheriff  Maurice 
Coffman,  62,  was  arrested  on  charges 
that  he  used  his  influence  to  help  his  son 
escape  trouble  and  accepted  bribes  from 
a marijuana  grower.  Maj.  Jesse  Cobb 
was  also  arrested.  Gov.  Lawton  Chiles 
suspended  Coffman  and  appointed  Maj. 
James  Coats  as  interim  sheriff. 

An  investigator  who  interviewed  4 1 
witnesses  said  he  found  no  basis  to 
support  charges  that  Winter  Park  Po- 
lice Chief  Jim  Younger  sexually  har- 
assed fire  inspector  Lyn  Wright  Wright, 
who  last  month  accused  Younger  of 
making  sexual  advances  toward  her 
while  he  supervised  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment as  public  safety  director,  described 
the  finding  as  “bought  and  paid  for." 

Seventy  percent  of  motorists  stopped 
by  Volusia  County  deputies  searching 
for  drugs  and  cash  were  black  and 
Hispanic,  according  to  The  Orlando 
Sentinel.  The  newspaper  said  it  based 
its  report  on  148  hours  of  videotapes 
made  by  dashboard-mounted  cameras 
in  deputies'  cars. 

Miami  Police  Chief  Calvin  Ross 
has  assured  the  relatives  of  a man  who 
died  while  being  pinned  down  by  a 
police  officer  that  the  department  would 
conduct  a fair  and  impartial  probe  of 
the  incident.  Fermin  Alameda,  62,  died 
Aug.  9 after  his  ribs  and  liver  were 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  police 
officer  Emilio  Lopez’s  knee.  Lopez  has 
been  suspended. 

St.  Petersburg  police  are  trying  to 
locate  the  culprits  behind  the  spray- 
painting of  200  cars  and  eight  police 
cruisers  last  month.  Most  of  the  ve- 
hicles, which  were  marred  with  red 
paint,  were  parked  at  an  apartment 
complex,  while  the  police  cars  were  at 
the  Pinellas  Police  Academy  a few 
blocks  away. 

With  still  no  venue  for  the  man- 
slaughter retrial  of  a Latino  police  offi- 
cer charged  with  causing  the  deaths  of 
two  black  men  on  a motorcycle  in  1989, 
prosecutors  have  asked  a state  appeals 
court  to  formally  refer  the  question  to 
the  state  Supreme  Court.  Miami  police 
officer  William  Lozano  allegedly  shot 
and  killed  the  motorcycle’s  driver,  and 


his  pas^nger  died  in  the  ensuing  crash. 
The  incident  sparked  three  days  of  riot- 
ing. Lozano  was  convicted  but  an  ap- 
peals court  ordered  a new  trial,  saying 
the  judge  should  have  considered 
moving  the  trial  out  of  Miami. 


GEORGIA  — Jackie  Barrett,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Fulton  County  Public 
Safety  Training  Center,  defeated  in- 
cumbent Sheriff  Robert  McMichael  in 
a Democratic  primary  runoff  on  Aug. 
1 1.  She  now  will  face  Republican  Moms 
Chappell  in  the  Nov.  3 election.  If  she 
wins,  she  would  become  the  nation's 
first  black  female  sheriff. 


A judge  ordered  Polk  County  Sher- 
iff Jack  Kirkpatrick  to  serve  lOdays  in 
jail  for  contempt.  Kirkpatrick  was  ac- 
cused of  willfully  ignoring  another 
judge's  order  to  return  $44,000  to 
Charles  and  Glenda  Bishop.  The  money 
was  taken  as  part  of  a drug  investiga- 
tion, but  the  Bishops  were  never 
charged. 

MISSISSIPPI — A teen  burglary  sus- 
pect allegedly  shot  to  death  Pike  County 
sheriff’s  investigator  Tommy 
Daughdrill,  40,  and  wounded  Magno- 
lia police  officer  Robert  Lawson,  40, 
when  the  pair  tried  to  arrest  him  Lawson 
and  the  suspect,  who  was  wounded  by 
a third  officer,  were  in  stable  condition 
after  the  incident  last  month. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Robert  Ste- 
wart, who  heads  the  State  Law  En- 
forcement Division,  warned  last  month 
that  proposed  budget  cuts  would  hurt 
public  safety  at  a time  when  violent 
crime  is  on  the  rise.  Legislators,  who 
said  the  state  faces  a $200  million  defi- 
cit next  year,  have  told  state  agencies  to 
prepare  for  cuts  of  as  much  as  4 percent 

A circuit  judge  overturned  the  first 
conviction  in  the  state  of  a woman  for 
using  drugs  while  she  was  pregnant. 
The  judge  said  that  Rosena  Tolliver, 
30,  of  Greenville,  was  not  adequately 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  waiving  her 
right  to  a lawyer,  and  that  state  child 
abuse  laws  do  not  protect  fetuses. 


INDIANA  — Kokomo  patrolman  Bill 
Landrum,  26,  who  was  accused  of  forc- 
ing two  teens  to  continue  having  sex  in 
front  of  him  after  he  found  them  to- 
gether in  a parked  car  last  March,  has 
resigned  from  the  force,  officials  said 
last  month. 

ILLINOIS  — At  least  500  felony  cases 
are  awaiting  trial  and  another  500  DUI 
cases  are  stalled  in  Madison  County 
courtrooms,  say  officials,  who  blame  a 
renovation  of  the  courthouse,  an  in- 
crease in  crime  and  vacationing  j Jges 
and  lawyers  for  the  logjam. 

Gov.  Jim  Edgar  has  signed  a bill  to 
increase  penalties  for  crimes  commit- 
ted by  young  gang  members,  who  will 
face  lawsuits  and  a greater  chance  of 
being  tried  as  adults.  Statistics  show 
that  a record  125  people  died  in  gang- 
related  violence  in  Chicago  last  year. 
Edgar  also  signed  a bill  that  stiffens 
penalties  for  attacks  on  police  and  fire- 
fighters. 

A dispute  over  the  final  wording  of 
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a contract  provision  on  health  care  in- 
surance has  stymied  efforts  by  Barring- 
ton officials  to  get  police  officers  to 
ratify  their  contract.  Officials  on  both 
sides  said  last  month  they  expect  to  go 
into  arbitration  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

Four  Bartlett  police  officers  are 
being  investigated  in  connection  with 
allegations  that  they  had  sex  with  a 1 7- 
y ear-old  girl.  Officer  Sherif  Girgis  faces 
administrative  charges,  and  the  case 
against  him  has  been  sent  to  the  state’s 
attorney’s  office.  The  disclosure  came 
last  month  after  Police  Chief  William 
McHugh  filed  a 14-count  complaint 
with  the  Fire  and  Police  Commission 
against  Girgis,  who  allegedly  had  con- 
sensual sex  with  the  girl  twice  while  on 
duty. 

Three  Hinsdale  police  officers  were 
suspended  Aug.  18  in  connection  with 
the  deaths  of  two  Rottweiler  dogs,  both 
of  whom  had  been  run  over  by  police 
cars.  One  dog  was  subsequently  shot, 
and  both  carcasses  were  dumped.  The 
three  — Sgt.  Ronald  Hoogstra,  and 
Officers  Erik  Bemholdt  and  Howard 
Johnson  — were  charged  with  cruelty 
to  animals  and  falsifying  police  reports. 
The  suspensions  ranged  from  5 to  25 
days.  A fourth  officer  charged  in  the 
case,  Thomas  Yehl,  was  cleared. 

Community  groups  have  decried  as 
racist  a 30-second  black-and-white 
commercial  by  the  Evanston  Human 
Relations  Commission  aimed  at  keep- 
ing young  black  men  from  joining  street 
gangs.  The  spot,  which  has  yet  to  air  on 
television,  appears  to  equate  black  gang 
members  with  neo-Nazi  skinheads  and 
the  Ku  Klux  KJan.  The  Consolidated 
Committee  of  Concerned  Black  Men 
said  that  the  ad  supports  stereotypes 
that  all  “black  males  are  either  gang 
members,  criminals  or  at  least  suspects." 

Four  U.S.  Marshals  Service  offi- 
cials in  Chicago  were  disciplined  last 
month  for  security  breaches  during  a 
July  20  escape  attempt  by  a bank  rob- 
bery suspect  that  resulted  in  three  deaths. 
“Administrative  action"  was  taken 
against  Marvin  Lutes,  the  interim  Fed- 
eral marshal  for  northern  Illinois.  Two 
administrators.  Chief  Deputy  Donald 
Lamp  and  supervisory  Deputy  Edwin 
Borowiak,  are  to  be  transferred,  offi- 
cials said.  Supervisory  Deputy  Mar- 
guerite Gabele  received  “a  letter  of 
instructions."  The  suspect,  former  po- 
lice officer  Jeffrey  Erickson,  obtained 
a key  to  his  handcuffs  as  he  was  being 
led  from  court  in  Chicago's  Loop  dis- 
trict to  the  Metropolitan  Correctional 
Center.  He  grabbed  a deputy’s  gun, 
shot  and  killed  Deputy  Marshal  Roy 
Frakes,  30,  and  security  guard  Harry 
Belluomini,  58,  then  turned  the  weapon 
on  himself. 

KENTUCKY  — Attorney  General 
Chris  Gorman  has  said  that  a special 
prosecutor  will  be  named  to  investigate 
Jefferson  County  Sheriff  Jim  Greene, 
who  is  accused  of  tampering  with  depu- 
ties’ files  and  payroll  records. 

MICHIGAN  — A homeless  crack 
addict  charged  with  the  killings  of  four 
women  and  attempted  murder  and  rape 
in  an  attack  on  a fifth  is  suspected  of 
being  a serial  killer  who  has  raped  and 
strangled  1 1 women  in  Highland  Park 
and  Detroit  since  December.  Benjamin 
Atkins,  24,  reportedly  confessed  to  the 
killings  during  a 12-hour  interrogation 
with  police  last  month. 


Around  the  Nation 


OHIO  — Darke  County  sheriff  s 
Deputy  Jeff  Reel,  38,  will  face  up  to  10 
years  in  prison  when  he  is  tried  Sept. 
28  in  the  Dec.  11  deaths  of  Harry 
Amonett,  61,  and  his  son  James,  21. 
Reel  blamed  a brake  failure  on  his 
cruiser  for  the  crash  into  the  victims’ 
truck,  but  a General  Motors  spokes- 
man said  a company  probe  found  no 
sign  of  brake  failure.  Reel  had  been 
scheduled  to  get  a departmental  award 
for  10  years  of  safe  driving. 

WISCONSIN  — Two  state  senators 
say  they  will  draft  legislation  that  will 
deny  parental  rights  to  someone  who 
murders  his  or  her  spouse.  The  an- 
nouncement came  after  a judge  on  Aug. 
24  failed  to  terminate  the  rights  of  Jesse 
Anderson,  35,  who  was  convicted  of 
fust-degree  intentional  homicide  in  the 
April  stabbing  of  his  wife. 

The  Milwaukee  apartment  building 
where  convicted  serial  killer  Jeffrey 
Dahmer  committed  a series  of  grisly 
murders  is  to  be  tom  down  to  provide 
space  for  a park.  The  Oxford  Apart- 
ment Building  was  sold  last  month  to 
the  non-profit  Campus  Circle  Project, 
which  is  trying  to  improve  the  neigh- 
borhood near  Marquette  University. 
Residents  have  complained  that  the 
building  has  become  a macabre  attrac- 
tion for  tourists  and  curiosity  seekers. 
New  homes  will  be  found  for  the  15 
families  currently  residing  there. 


MINNESOTA  — Authorities  have 
warned  residents  that  drugs  stolen  from 
Crookston’s  Riverview  Hospital  could 
be  lethal  to  people  unfamiliar  with  them 
About  $1,000  worth  of  barbiturates, 
antibiotics  and  anesthetics  were  taken 
from  a cabinet  late  last  month. 

MISSOURI  — The  body  of  a New 
Jersey  woman  who  disappeared  while 
driving  to  college  in  Iowa  was  found 
along  Interstate  80  near  Mount  Vernon 
on  Sept.  3.  Tammy  Zywicki,  21,  of 
Marlton,  NJ.,  was  driving  to  Grinnell 
College  when  her  car  broke  down  on  I- 
80  near  Utica,  111.,  on  Aug.  23.  Zywicki, 
who  was  the  focus  of  a massive  search 
by  state  and  Federal  authorities,  had 
been  stabbed  several  times. 

A special  prosecutor  said  that  no 
charges  will  be  filed  against  Freeburg 
police  officer  David  Clark,  who  they 
say  was  justified  when  he  shot  Frank 
Welschmeyer,  18,  in  June  while  trying 
to  arrest  him  for  failure  to  appear  in 
court.  Welschmeyer’s  lawyer  says  his 
client  is  paralyzed  and  the  family  may 
file  a civil  suit  against  the  officer. 

Richard  Primm,  38,  was  sentenced 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  30  years  in 
prison  Aug.  1 1 for  killing  FBI  agent 
Stanley  Ronquest  Jr.,  during  a mugging 
last  year. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Case  County 
and  the  cities  of  Fargo  and  West  Fargo 
plan  to  open  a joint  emergency  dispatch 
center.  A study  committee  decided  last 
month  to  fund  the  center  through  a levy 
on  91 1 service,  and  will  name  a five- 
member  panel  to  tun  the  facility,  which 
could  be  operating  within  a year. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Seven  date 


rapes  and  10  aggravated  assaults  were 
reported  in  1991  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota,  compared  with  no  rapes 
and  3 assaults  the  year  before,  statistics 
show.  University  officials  say  students 
are  more  likely  to  report  criminal  be- 
havior than  in  the  past. 

WYOMING — The  state  Department 
of  Employment  ruled  last  month  that 
Sublette  County  Sheriffs  Deputy 
Rhonda  Griggs  should  be  paid  $7,539 
in  back  wages.  Griggs,  who  said  she 
was  the  victim  of  sexual  bias  on  the 
force,  was  demoted  along  with  two 
male  deputies,  but  she  was  the  only 
deputy  whose  salary  was  reduced. 


ARIZONA  — The  bodies  of  four 
members  of  a Mexican  immigrant 
family  and  an  unrelated  child  were  found 
shot  to  death  in  a junk-strewn  lot  in 
Phoenix  Aug.  29,  and  the  case  has 
stumped  detectives,  who  say  they  have 
no  evidence  of  drug  or  gang  involve- 
ment in  the  slayings.  No  murder  weapon 
was  found  at  the  scene,  said  police  Sgt. 
Kevin  Robinson. 

The  Kingman  Police  Department’s 
unofficial  policy  of  dumping  drunks 
outside  the  city  limits  resulted  in  a 
death  in  one  incident,  according  to  a 
grievance  filed  by  27  officers  and  dis- 
patchers. The  Arizona  Republic  re- 
ported that  the  grievance  also  calls  for 
the  resignation  of  Police  Chief  Carroll 
Brown. 

Phoenix  police  officials  plan  to 
deploy  about  61  officers  on  bicycles 
this  month  to  patrol  the  city's  housing 
projects.  They  say  the  bicycles  will 
allow  officers  to  respond  more  quickly 
to  calls  for  service  and  will  provide 
them  with  greater  mobility.  A bicycle 
unit  has  patrolled  downtown  Phoenix 
for  three  years. 

NEW  MEXICO  — A policy  by  tribal 
police  in  Pojoaque  Pueblo  of  ticketing 
for  traffic  violations  on  Pueblo  land  has 
prompted  a state  review.  The  practice 
could  divert  as  much  as  $5,000  in  fees 
from  the  state. 

TEXAS  — The  Texas  Department  of 
Protective  and  Regulatory  Service 
began  its  operations  Aug.  31.  Staffed 
by  5,600  people  from  the  departments 
of  Human  Services  and  Mental  Retar- 


dation, the  new  agency  settled  a long- 
running  dispute  over  the  care  of  men- 
tally disabled  people. 


CALIFORNIA  — The  Los  Angeles 
Police  Commission  announced  last 
month  it  will  may  implement  a recom- 
mendation that  the  Police  Department 
revamp  its  K-9  unit,  including  a re- 
quirement that  officers  give  verbal  warn- 
ings before  unleashing  dogs  on  sus- 
pects. A class-action  lawsuit  charges 
that  the  dogs  have  injured  hundreds  of 
people,  many  of  them  minorities. 

Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Willie 
Williams  says  he  plans  to  take  Spanish 
lessons  in  order  to  better  communicate 
with  the  city’s  large  Latino  population. 

Three  Santa  Clara  County  sheriff’s 
deputies  were  wounded  Aug.  12  when 
a man  involved  in  a bitter  child  custody 
case  opened  fire  as  he  attempted  to  slip 
past  a metal  detector  in  a San  Jose 
courthouse.  Wounded  were  Ismael 
Zapian,  Steve  Canfield  and  Mike  Hub- 
bard. The  suspect,  Paul  Salisbury,  36, 
was  in  fair  condition  with  three  bullet 
wounds  fired  by  deputies. 

Los  Angeles  police  reported  that  the 
weekend  of  Aug.  21-23  was  the  most 
violent  since  the  spring  riots  that  killed 
52  people.  The  carnage  left  23  dead, 
including  Los  Angeles  police  officer 
Edward  Kislow,  an  18-year  veteran, 
who  was  killed  while  investigating  a 
report  of  a prowler  in  a neighbor’s 
backyard.  Nine  of  the  killings  were  said 
to  be  gang-related.  In  addition  to  the 
killings,  23  people  were  wounded  by 
gunfire  or  stabbings,  including  a wheel- 
chair-bound 19-year-old  girl  who  was 
shot  when  she  didn’t  respond  to  a 
motorist’s  request  for  directions. 

Two  convicted  murderers  have  filed 
a $50- million  lawsuit  against  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  claiming  they  served  18 
years  in  prison  for  a murder  they  didn’t 
commit.  Clarence  Chance.  42,  and 
Benjamin  Powell,  45.  were  released 
from  prison  March  25. 

Hispanic  gang  members  from  East 
Los  Angeles,  Whittier.  Echo  Park, 
Pomona  and  El  Monte  met  last  month 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  to  discuss  ways  to 
end  gang  violence. 


IDAHO  — A fugitive  with  links  to 
white  supremacist  groups  ended  an  1 1 - 
day  standoff  punctuated  by  exchanges 
of  gunfire  that  left  his  wife,  son  and  a 
deputy  U.S.  Marshal  dead.  Randy 
Weaver  came  out  of  the  mountain  cabin 
near  Naples  on  Aug.  3 1 with  his  three 
surviving  daughters  and  a man  who 
acted  as  a liaison  between  Weaver  and 
authorities.  Weaver,  who  had  holed  up 
in  his  cabin  since  February  1991 , when 
he  failed  to  appear  in  court  on  a Federal 
weapons  charges,  is  a follower  of  the 
Christian  Identity  Movement,  which 
blends  Old  Testament,  right-wing  and 
white  supremacist  beliefs.  During  the 
siege,  U.S.  Marshal  William  F.  Degan, 
42,  was  killed,  allegedly  by  Kevin 
Harris,  a friend  of  Weaver’s  who  has 
lived  with  the  family  for  the  past  nine 
years.  Sporadic  gunfire  claimed  the  lives 
of  Weaver’s  13-year-old  son,  Samuel, 
and  his  wife,  Vicki,  and  seriously 
wounded  Harris. 

Idaho  County  Sheriff  Randy  Bald- 
win, who  was  arrested  during  a drug 
sting  in  1991,  could  become  the  state’s 
first  sheriff  convicted  of  a felony  after 
a judge  last  month  refused  to  dismiss 
criminal  charges  against  him  The 
Sheriff  claimed  he  had  waited  too  long 
for  a trial  date. 

OREGON  — A man  posing  as  an 
undercover  police  officer  began  shoot  - 
ing  in  downtown  Portland  Aug.  23, 
killing  a security  guard  who  was  shield- 
ing a small  boy  from  the  bullets.  An- 
other guard  was  wounded  during  the 
incident  which  claimed  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam Hall.  Ernest  Noland  Lotches,  38, 
faced  multiple  charges,  including  mur- 
der, Portland  police  said. 

WASHINGTON — An  Olympia  jury 
last  month  found  17-year-old  Israel 
Marquez  innocent  of  murder  charges 
but  convicted  him  of  manslaughter  in 
the  death  of  his  father.  Thurston  County 
Sheriffs  Deputy  James  Godding  in 
1991.  Marquez  said  he  killed  his  father 
to  end  years  of  abuse. 

Everett  Police  Chief  Paul  Pastor 
resigned  July  10,  the  third  time  the 
city's  top  law  enforcement  position  has 
changed  hands  since  Mayor  Pete  Kinch 
took  office  in  1989.  Kinch  did  not  dis- 
close why  he  and  Pastor  agreed  “that  a 
resignation  was  in  order,"  which  came 
a week  after  a majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Everett  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion voted  that  they  had  “no  confi- 
dence" in  the  Chiefs  ability  to  “lead, 
direct  and  administer"  the  agency 
Pastor,  a former  Pierce  County  sher- 
iffs inspector,  was  replaced  on  an  in- 
terim basis  by  Deputy  Chief  Mike 
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For  more  Information,  contact: 

Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
899  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

(212)  237-8423 
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0/7  for  troubled  waters: 


Tough  NYC  precinct  to  get  a makeover 


Departing  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown  and  Mayor 
David  N.  Dinkins  last  month  announced 
a plan  to  expand  community -outreach 
programs,  increase  police  staffing  levels 
and  divide  the  command  of  a precinct 
that  was  the  scene  of  violent  protests 
this  summer  in  the  wake  of  a police 
shooting. 

Included  in  the  plan,  announced 
Aug.  5,  are  increased  cultural  senstiv- 
ity  and  Spanish  language  classes  for 
officers  assigned  to  the  troubled  34th 
Precinct  in  Washington  Heights. 

Located  at  the  northern  tip  of 
Manhattan,  the  three-square-mile  neigh- 


borhood has  a population  of  200,000 
predominantly  Latino  immigrants.  In 
addition,  an  estimated  200,000  un- 
documented immigrants  make  their 
homes  there.  Residents  have  accused 
police  of  being  insensitive,  and  some 
have  charged  that  precinct  officers 
engage  in  brutality,  comiption  and  other 
misconduct. 

The  area  is  also  plagued  by  wide- 
spread narcotics  trafficking  and  has 
the  highest  homicide  rate  of  all  of  New 
York’s  75  precincts.  Last  year,  119 
murders  occurred  there. 

The  volatile  combination  of  factors 
has  led  to  poor  morale  in  the  precinct 


Brown  says  NYPD 
corruption  controls  are 
getting  the  job  done 


Outgoing  New  York  Police  Com- 
missioner Lee  P Brown  said  that 
despite  a recent  narcotics  scandal 
involving  a handful  of  police  offi- 
cers, he  remains  convinced  that  cor- 
ruption is  not  systemic  in  the  depart- 
ment and  that  reforms  implemented 
in  the  early  1970‘s  are  working  fine. 

In  an  interview  with  LEN  shortly 
before  his  departure  for  Houston  to 
take  a teaching  position  at  Texas 
Southern  University,  Brown  said  that, 
aside  from  the  recent  scandal,  re- 
forms and  control  mechanisms  put 
in  place  after  the  Knapp  Commis- 
sion’s probe  of  widescale  corrup- 
tion have  been  improved  in  the  past 
20  years. 

“New  Y ork  City  has  the  best  sys- 
tem of  corruption  control  in  the  coun- 
try,’* he  said.  “What  happened  here 
is  that  one  person  and  his  group 
slipped  through  the  system." 

“That  one  person"  is  Michael 
Dowd,  who  is  charged  with  pur- 
chasing cocaine  from  New  York 
City  drug  traffickers  and  selling  the 
goods  in  neighboring  Suffolk  County. 
Dowd,  who  is  charged  with  five 
other  officers  and  a retired  colleague, 
bad  been  under  suspicion  by  depart- 
mental investigators  on  a variety  of 
charges  but  had  been  able  to  avoid 
fiosecution.  The  incident,  which  cast 
suspicions  on  the  department’s  abil- 
ity to  police  itself,  prompted  Mayor 
David  N.  Dinkins  to  name  an  inde- 
pendent panel  to  investigate  alleged 
shortcomings  in  the  NYPD's  Inter- 
nal Affairs  Division. 

But  Brown  said  department  offi- 
cials have  not  waited  for  the  panel’s 
findings  and  have  already  taken  steps 
to  fine  tune  and  “beef  up"  the  Inter- 
nal Affairs  Division,  including  shift- 
ing its  more  mundane  duties  to  other 
units  and  increasing  the  focus  on 
busting  bad  cops. 

“We’ve  taken  away  a lot  of  the 
workload  of  the  IAD,"  he  said.  “Over 
a period  of  time,  IAD  was  doing 
things  that  it  should  not  have  been 
doing  Now  they’re  going  to  focus 
only  on  corruption  or  major  serious 
misconduct  charges." 

Brown  said  IAD  is  no  longer  re- 
sponsible for  investigating  minor 
“shoofly"  violations  and  the  work- 
load of  activity-control  officers  has 
been  reduced,  he  said.  Some  of  the 
responsibility  has  been  shifted  to 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Bu- 
reau, whose  staff  has  been  increased. 
IAD  is  also  getting  better  equipment 


— vehicles  and  surveillance  devices 
— “things  that  they  did  not  have  and 
they  need  to  get  the  job  done,”  Brown 
said. 

The  Commissioner  said  a “criti- 
cial  analysis  and  response"  program 
is  in  place  to  monitor  officers’  con- 
duct “It  really  scrutinizes  the  inter- 
nal investigations  involving  mem- 
bers of  the  department  who  have 
gotten  a combination  of  complaints 
against  them,"  he  said. 

In  addition,  officers  who  chalk 
up  a certain  number  of  complaints 
and  allegations  of  misconduct  will 
be  monitored.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
department  announced  that  all 
complaints  against  officers  — 
whether  sustained  or  unfounded  — 
would  be  submitted  to  their  person- 
nel files.  Brown  had  also  announced 
a computerized  tracking  system  to 
monitor  officer  conduct  “We’re 
going  to  monitor  that  person,"  said 
Brown,  “and  do  what’s  necessary  to 
take  care  of  it.  If  it  means  getting  rid 
of  him  on  some  other  charge.  . we’ll 
do  that" 

Brown  added  that  officers  will 
be  required  to  take  “random  integ- 
rity" tests,  and  that  the  frequency  of 
random  drug  checks  will  be  increased 
to  weed  out  officers  prone  to  narcot- 
ics- related  comiption. 

Since  the  majority  of  New  York 
officers  live  outside  the  city  in  the 
suburbs  of  Westchester  and  Long 
Island,  IAD  investigators  will  be 
scrutinizing  those  areas  more  closely. 
“We’ll  be  working  with  other  [po- 
lice] agencies,  going  outside  the  city 
to  where  our  cops  five,  checking 
their  homes,  seeing  what  kinds  of 
houses  they  live  in”  to  see  if  their 
lifestyles  are  comparable  to  the  sala- 
ries they  earn,  said  Brown.  Dowd 
and  some  of  his  cohorts  reportedly 
lived  a luxurious  lifestyle  far  be- 
yond their  middle-class  means;  some 
lived  in  homes  costing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  drove  ex- 
pensive sports  cars. 

Brown,  whose  tenure  at  the  NYPD 
ended  Sept.  1,  maintained  that  the 
Dowd  scandal  was  not  indicative  of 
a failure  of  Knapp  reforms,  but  more 
of  an  aberration.  “It’s  just  that  we 
had  this  case  and  we’ve  plugged  the 
hole  right  now....  I’ve  looked  back 
over  20  years  and  every  year  there’s 
been  some  scandal  in  the  depart- 
ment. That's  always  going  to  occur. 
As  long  as  you  hire  humans,  they’re 
going  to  do  something  wrong." 


and  an  atmosphere  of  mistrust  and  sus- 
picion between  police  and  residents, 
which  burst  into  several  nights  of  riot- 
ing in  early  July  after  the  shooting 
death  of  Jose  Garcia  by  Police  Officer 
Michael  O'Keefe. 

Garcia,  a 24-year-old  Dominican 
immigrant  with  a record  of  minor  drug 
convictions,  died  after  an  apparent 
struggle  with  O’Keefe,  who  claimed 
that  the  gun-wielding  Garcia  attacked 
him.  Residents  say  O’Keefe  shot  Gar- 
cia in  cold  blood  as  the  man  lay  semi- 
conscious on  the  floor  of  an  apartment 
building  lobby  after  O’Keefe  beat  him. 
A grand  jury  has  been  investigating  the 
incident. 

As  part  of  the  reorganization  plan, 
24  new  officers  have  been  assigned  to 
the  precinct,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  officers  there  to  320.  Brown  said  the 
increase  in  personnel  was  an  accelera- 
tion of  staffing  levels  that  are  to  be  in 
place  by  1995  under  Dinkins’s  “Safe 
Streets,  Safe  City"  anti-crime  plan. 
The  plan  calls  for  406  officers  to  be 
assigned  at  the  34th  Precinct  within 


three  years. 

Splitting  the  precinct  command  will 
give  overworked  officers  “a  balanced 
workload,"  Brown  said  in  an  interview 
with  LEN,  and  a new  precinct  house  is 
planned. 

Members  of  the  Manhattan  North 
Task  Force  will  intensify  their  drug- 
fighting  efforts,  said  Brown,  with  the 
objective  of  “taking  back  the  streets 
from  the  narcotics  dealers.  That  means 
we’ll  have  more  narcotics  officers  up 
there.  We’ll  have  more  officers  in 
uniform  in  the  area  where  they’re  sell- 
ing narcotics.  We’re  going  to  start 
seizing  and  forfeiting  the  cars  from 
people  who  come  across  the  bridge 
and  buy  narcotics.  We’re  going  to  start 
seizing  the  buildings  where  they’re 
dealing  narcotics.” 

Increased  community-outreach 
programs  are  also  planned,  including 
those  targeting  youths,  and  increased 
efforts  will  be  made  to  recruit  new 
officers  from  the  neighborhood.  Brown 
added. 

Just  days  after  Brown  announced 


the  plan,  police  launched  “Operation 
Chariot,”  a crackdown  on  those  who 
enter  the  area  from  New  Jersey  via  the 
George  Washington  Bridge  in  order  to 
fxrrchase  drugs.  Police  arrested  49  people 
and  seized  36  cars  in  the  12-hour  op- 
eration Aug.  12.  Among  the  arrestees: 
a 63-year-old  woman;  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  auditor,  a husband 
and  his  pregnant  wife  who  made  sepa- 
rate trips  to  the  area  to  purchase  crack; 
and  a jeweler  who  had  $ 1 48,000  in  his 
car.  Most  bought  crack,  and  most  were 
from  New  Jersey,  police  said. 

“You  may  drive  up  here  to  try  to 
buy  drugs,  but  you’re  going  to  be  walking 
home,”  said  Dinkins. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  violence  in 
early  July,  police  have  arrested  over 
160  people  on  drug  charges  and  have 
seized  88  cars. 

In  addition,  the  Dinkins  Admini- 
stration is  marshaling  its  resources  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  a repeat  of  violence 
when  the  grand  jury  announces  its 
decision  on  whether  or  not  to  indict 
O’Keefe  for  the  killing  of  Garcia., 


As  local  PD's  fold,  Ohio  sheriff 
feels  pinch  of  added  workload 


Butler  County,  Ohio,  Sheriff  Rich- 
ard Holzberger  says  his  department, 
which  this  summer  took  on  two  addi- 
tional jurisdictions  once  policed  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  that  have 
since  closed  because  of  drastic  budget 
cuts,  is  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch 
brought  about  by  the  additional  duties. 

“We’re  taking  more  calls  for  serv- 
ice, taking  more  reports,”  Holzberger 
told  LEN. 

Five  part-time  officers  of  the  St. 
Clair  Township  Police  Departrrenl  were 
laid  off  in  June  when  township  trustees 
voted  unanimously  to  disband  the  agency 
after  residents  refused  to  approve  a 3- 
mill,  five-year  levy.  Only  Police  Chief 
Tim  Rodeffer,  who  also  works  part- 
time,  remained  after  the  vote.  He  con- 
tinues to  receive  a $200  a month  salary 
taken  from  a $2,000  anti-drug  grant 

The  defeated  levy,  which  would 
have  provided  $168,000  in  revenues 
each  year,  would  have  allowed  for 
round-the-clock  coverage  for  the  20- 
square-mile  township.  The  defeat  also 
forced  the  closing  of  the  town  hall  until 


the  end  of  the  year.  Trustees  now  meet 
in  the  county  administration  build- 
ing's garage,  according  to  The  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

Holzberger  has  assigned  two  depu- 
ties to  the  area,  where  the  largest  crime 
problem  is  theft.  The  Sheriff  routinely 
supplied  personnel  to  conduct  follow- 
up investigations  on  an  as-needed  basis, 
he  said. 

A similar  situation  has  unfolded  in 
the  Village  of  New  Miami,  which  shut 
its  Police  Department  over  the  sum- 
mer, leaving  one  full-time  and  four 
part-time  officers  without  jobs.  The 
only  remaining  law  enforcer  in  town. 
Police  Chief  Dan  Schultz,  told  LEN 
that  the  closing  of  a local  steel  manu- 
facturer severely  cut  into  the  village’s 
revenues.  “With  the  money  not  there, 
there’s  no  money  to  pay  officers,"  he 
said. 

The  part-time  officers  have  not  left 
the  force  entirely,  however,  They  agreed 
to  continue  their  patrols  during  the 
evening  hours,  but  on  an  unpaid,  aux- 
iliary basis,  said  Schultz.  Holzberger’s 


deputies  patrol  the  area  during  the 
overnight  shift. 

While  the  village  — with  a popula- 
tion of  about  3,000  and  an  area  of  three 
to  four  square  miles  — is  a relatively 
small  jurisdiction,  “it’s  a very  active 
little  place,"  Schultz  said.  “We  have 
crimes  that  bigger  cities  have,  a lot  of 
criminal  damaging.  We  have  bars,  and 
the  problems  associated  with  them. 
We  have  a large  amount  of  DUI  ar- 
rests.” 

The  future  of  the  agency  depends 
on  whether  voters  approve  a tax  levy  in 
the  November  election.  “I’ve  been 
talking  to  a lot  of  people  i n the  commu- 
nity, and  I feel  very  good  that  the  levy 
has  a very  good  chance  of  passing," 
said  Schultz. 

Holzberger,  whose  170  deputies 
provide  services  to  141,000  of  the 
county's  291,000  residents,  said  that 
unless  voters  approve  funds  to  allow 
the  agencies  to  reopen,  he  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  deploy  deputies  to  the 
townships.  “That  will  make  our  job  a 
little  bit  harder,"  he  said. 


Poppies  pop  up  in  Washington, 
but  no  cause  for  alarm  is  seen 


Narcotics  investigators  in  Wash- 
ington say  they  have  no  evidence  that 
the  recent  discovery  of  opium  poppies 
growing  near  a patch  of  marijuana  is 
an  indication  that  drug  traffickers  are 
trying  to  cultivate  the  plant  from  which 
heroin  is  derived. 

Still,  they  are  telling  area  police 
agencies  to  inform  gardening  enthusi- 
asts that  growing  the  red-flowered  plant 
could  get  them  into  trouble  with  the 
law. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agents  found  poppies  as  they  raided  a 
marijuana  patch  near  Renton,  just  south 
of  Seattle,  on  June  19.  Agents  did  not 
catch  the  pot  growers,  but  determined 
that  the  poppies  had  been  "deliber- 
ately" planted,  said  DEA  Special  Agent 
Jim  Hicks. 

“The  poppies  didn't  show  any  sign 


of  being  harvested  or  incised.  We  did 
go  ahead  and  eradicate  them  and  learned 
that  they  were  in  fact  opium  poppies," 
Hicks  told  LEN. 

Hicks  said  the  mild,  damp  climate 
of  Washington  is  conducive  for  grow- 
ing both  marijuana  and  poppies,  which 
produce  seed  pods  that  break  open  and 
are  spread  by  the  wind  or  by  animals. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  flowers 
growing  in  the  wild,  said  Hicks.  The 
flowers  are  prized  for  their  beauty  by 
gardeners  who  may  grow  them  with- 
out knowing  what  they  are.  While  the 
seeds  are  used  by  commercial  bakeries 
— a perfectly  legal  use  — cultivation 
or  possession  of  the  plants  is  a viola- 
tion of  narcotics  laws,  said  Hicks. 

DEA  officials  have  prepared  a 
bulletin  about  poppies  and  say  police 
should  advise  property  owners  that  it 


is  a crime  to  possess  the  plants. 

“We’re  not  organizing  raids,  issu- 
ing search  warrants  or  making  arrests. 
Nothing  like  that  has  taken  place,"  said 
Hicks.  “It’s  all  at  this  point  been  with 
the  compliance  of  the  landowners.  Once 
they’re  advised  that  they’re  growing 
an  illegal  plant,  we  can  go  ahead  and 
eradicate  them  or  they  can  do  it  them- 
selves, one  of  the  two.” 

Those  who  are  caught  harvesting 
poppies  to  use  in  the  production  of 
drugs  will  be  prosecuted,  said  Hicks, 
who  recalled  just  one  recent  arrest 
involving  poppies.  In  that  incident,  a 
man  was  arrested  for  making  opium- 
based  tea  using  dead  poppy  petals  he 
had  gathered  from  people  who  had  the 
flowers  growing  on  their  property.  The 
man  told  them  his  wife  used  the  petals 
“to  make  floral  displays,”  Hicks  said. 
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iLos  manos  arribas! 


Job  survival  means  learning  Spanish 


i Hob  la  usted  espafiol? 

If  confronted  with  that  question  in 
the  future,  police  officers  in  southern 
Arizona  will  most  Likely  respond  in  the 
affirmative  “si. " 

That's  because  law  enforcement 
agencies  there  — and  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions that  have  seen  recent  influxes  of 
Spanish-speaking  residents  — are  teach- 
ing Spanish  to  their  officers  in  an 
effort  to  improve  communications 
between  police  and  residents.  In  some 
cases,  bilingual  ability  can  pay  off 
through  salary  incentives  to  Spanish- 
speaking officers. 

The  increased  effort  to  teach  Span- 
ish to  law  enforcement  officers  in  the 
Phoenix  area  comes  as  the  population 
of  Latino  residents  continues  to  rise, 
according  to  a recent  report  in  The 
Arizona  Republic.  It  said  that  Mari- 
copa County’s  Latino  population  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  last  decade  — 
from  199,000  in  1980  to  345,498  in 
1990  — while  the  number  of  bilingual 
law  enforcement  officers  has  not  risen 
appreciably 

Fewer  than  170  of  the  estimated 
3,385  police  officers  in  the  Phoenix 
area  speak  fluent  Spanish,  the  newspa- 
per noted,  a situation  that  invites  sus- 
picion and  misconceptions  between 
police  and  residents.  In  some  extreme 
cases,  it  can  hamper  officers’  attempts 
to  compile  information  about  a crime 
or  apprehend  suspects. 

The  Phoenix  Police  Department  has 
begun  a series  of  three-day  courses  in 
“survival  Spanish”  so  that  officers 
can  at  least  acquire  a rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  nation’s  second-most 
commonly  spoken  language.  The 


Phoenix  program  will  teach  64  offi- 
cers the  basics  of  Spanish  in  four  courses 
spread  out  over  five  weeks. 

Spanish-speaking  Phoenix  police 
officer  Sandra  Pina,  who  is  often  called 
upon  to  translate  for  other  officers, 
underscored  the  need  for  such  courses. 
“I’ve  had  cases  where  we  couldn’t 
even  establish  a crime  [had  occurred] 
until  I got  there,"  said  Pina.  Pina  added 
that  she  receives  requests  for  transla- 
tions an  average  of  three  times  a shift 

Phoenix  police  officer  Gary 
Gaudette,  one  of  the  first  pupils  in  the 
“survival  Spanish"  course,  said  that 
his  lack  of  Spanish  language  ability 
has  resulted  in  cases  where  fleeing 
suspects  have  successfully  eluded  him. 
Bystanders  or  witnesses  would  tell  him 
and  his  partners  which  way  suspects 
fled,  said  Gaudette,  but  without  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  language 
“there  have  been  cases  where  the  guy 
jumped  the  fence,  and  we  kept  going 
through  the  alley." 

In  Mesa,  two  Latino  custodians 
mistakenly  set  off  a newly  installed 
burglar  alarm  — and  inadvertently  gave 
police  the  impression  they  were  bur- 
glarizing the  property  because  they 
could  not  communicate  with  officers 
responding  to  the  scene,  recalled  Phil 
Austin,  a former  president  of  the  Mesa 
Association  for  Hispanic  Citizens.  The 
pair  were  held  as  possible  suspects  for 
more  than  an  hour,  Austin  told  The 
Republic. 

Sometimes,  the  lack  of  fluency  can 
have  comical  overtones.  Mitch  Kelsey, 
a spokesman  for  the  Glendale  Police 
Department  recalled  an  episode  in  which 
an  officer  unwittingly  asked  a woman 


if  she  were  embarrassed  about  being 
pregnant.  “We  think  he  was  trying  to 
ask  if  she  was  excited  about  being 
pregnant,”  Kelsey  said. 

A Potential  Life-Saver 

But  an  inability  to  speak  Spanish 
could  also  have  dire,  even  life-threat- 
ening ramifications,  said  Phoenix  po- 
lice officer  Johnny  Vasquez,  who  is 
president  of  the  Maricopa  County 
chapter  of  the  Latino  Peace  Officers 
Association.  Vasquez,  who  says  the 
ability  to  speak  Spanish  “is  a lifesav- 
ing skill,"  adds  that  fluency  in  the 
language  “could  make  the  difference 
between  going  home  and  winding  up 
in  the  morgue." 

A notorious  case  that  occurred  last 
year  in  East  Texas  illustrates  his  point, 
said  Vasquez.  In  January  1991,  Darrell 
E.  Lunsford,  a Nacogdoches  County 
constable,  inadvertently  filmed  his  own 
death  with  a dashboard-mounted  video 
camera  which  recorded  his  fatal  con- 
frontation with  three  Mexican  nation- 
als during  a traffic  stop.  [See  LEN, 
Feb.  14,  1991.] 

Recounting  the  crime,  Roger  Miller, 
a Spanish  instructor  for  the  Phoenix 
Police  Department  who  specializes  in 
teaching  the  language  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  said  that  in  the  audio 
portion  of  the  tape,  one  of  the  suspects 
is  heard  to  say,  “Brincalo,  " or  “Jump 
him."  Had  Lunsford  known  Spanish, 
he  might  have  picked  up  on  what  the 
suspects  were  up  to  and  possibly  could 
have  saved  himself  from  the  brutal, 
and  ultimately  fatal  beating  that  en- 
sued, said  Miller. 

Several  Phoenix-area  police  agen- 


Hart  failure  in  Detroit 


Ex-Chief  gets  the  max  in  embezzlement  case 
as  judge  blasts"shameful,  reprehensible  conduct" 


Former  Detroit  Police  Chief  Wil- 
liam Hart  was  sentenced  Aug.  27  to  a 
maximum  of  10  years  in  a Federal  prison 
for  income-tax  evasion  and  embezzling 
$2.6  million  from  a police  fund  used  for 
undercover  drug  operations. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Paul  Gadola 
sentenced  Hart  to  10  years  on  each  of 
two  embezzlement  charges  and  three 
years  on  each  of  two  counts  of  tax 
evasion  — terms  that  are  to  be  served 
concurrently.  Hart,  68,  who  is  to  report 
to  prison  Sept.  17,  remains  free  on 
personal  bond. 

Gadola  also  ordered  Hart  to  pay 
back  the  money  he  was  convicted  of 
embezzling  from  the  police  undercover 
operations  fund.  The  judge  directed  the 
U.S.  Attorney  to  seize  all  of  Hart’s 
assets  and  impound  all  of  his  uncol- 
lected city  benefits  toward  payment  of 
the  debt. 

Gadola  said  he  gave  Hart  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  because  of  his  high 
position,  his  attempts  to  hide  his  mis- 
deeds, his  violation  of  the  public  trust, 
and  the  turmoil  the  case  had  caused  the 
city. 

In  searing  remarks  made  before 
handing  down  the  sentence,  Gadola 
said  Hart  had  taken  an  oath  to  “uphold 
and  enforce  the  law.  and  he  instead 
descended  to  a corrupt  course  of  con- 
duct in  which  he  engaged  for  over  seven 
years,  and  which  involved  act  after  act 
of  criminal  conduct.  . . Such  conduct 
was  more  than  reprehensible.  It  was 
absolutely  shameful.  The  dismal,  mon- 
strous and  intolerable  consequences 


. . cannot  be  overestimated." 

Gadola  also  lashed  out  at  the  Police 
Department  hierarchy,  charging  that 
“various  command  officers”  must  have 
known  that  Hart  was  involved  in  wrong- 
doing . “Yet  no  one  did  anything  or  said 
anything,"  he  said. 

The  sentencing  of  Hart,  68,  brought 
an  ignominious  end  to  a 40- year  police 
career  that  culminated  with  his  selec- 
tion by  Mayor  Coleman  Young  to  lead 
the  3,954-officer  agency  in  1976,  be- 
coming the  first  black  ever  chosen  to 
head  a police  agency  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  Big  Six  cities.  Hart,  who  joined 


William  Hart 

An  ignominious  end 


the  department  in  1952,  was  known  as 
the  “Man  of  1 ,000  Faces,"  for  his  pen- 
chant for  using  disguises  to  carry  out 
undercover  work.  As  Police  Chief,  Hart 
was  credited  with  bringing  more  blacks 
and  women  into  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Hart’s  illustrious  career  began  to 
unravel  when  he  was  indicted  in  Janu- 
ary 1991.  He  was  suspended  with  pay 
shortly  afterward,  and  resigned  last 
May,  one  day  after  his  conviction. 
Former  Comdr.  Stanley  Knox  replaced 
him. 

Hart  was  convicted  of  stealing  $1.3 
million  from  the  police  fund  and  tun- 
neling the  money  into  four  dummy 
corporations  controlled  by  former  ci- 
vilian Deputy  Chief  Kenneth  Weiner, 
who  is  now  serving  a 30-month  prison 
term  for  his  role  in  the  embezzlement 
scheme.  Hart  was  also  convicted  of 
embezzling  $1.3  million  in  checks 
written  for  cash.  The  money  was  used 
to  buy  luxury  cars  and  other  gifts  for 
female  companions  and  to  renovate  his 
home  and  a vacation  cottage  in  Canada. 
A jury  found  that  he  evaded  taxes  in 
1986  by  failing  to  report  the  funds  he 
had  pillaged. 

Hart  had  maintained  his  innocence 
throughout  the  scandal,  portraying 
himself  as  a poor  administrator  who 
was  betrayed  by  underlings  who  may 
have  stolen  the  money  themselves. 
Thomas  Cramner,  Hart's  attorney, 
indicated  at  the  time  of  the  convictions 
that  they  would  be  appealed  LEN  was 
unable  to  reach  Cramner  for  comment. 


cies  are  dangling  financial  incentives 
in  front  of  officers  who  elect  to  be- 
come proficient  in  Spanish.  The  Chan- 
dler, Glendale,  Mesa  and  Phoenix 
departments  offer  higher  pay  for  Span- 
ish-speaking recruits  and  current  offi- 
cers. Bilingual  officers  in  Chandler  get 
an  additional  2.5  percent  tacked  on  to 
their  salaries,  Glendale  officers  re- 
ceive an  extra  $75  a month,  and  in 
Mesa,  officers  earn  about  $50  or  $ 100 
extra  each  month,  depending  on  their 
level  of  fluency.  In  Phoenix,  officers 
are  paid  an  extra  $2  an  hour  for  the 
time  they  use  the  language  on  the  job. 

All  of  the  departments  offer  tui- 
tion-reimbursements to  officers  who 
enroll  in  Spanish  courses.  Phoenix  and 
Mesa  have  elected  to  begin  their  own 
in-house  courses  on  a pilot  basis.  New 
recruits  in  Mesa  are  required  to  com- 
plete a two-week  Spanish  course  be- 
fore they  join  the  department.  The 
classes  focus  largely  on  words  and 
phrases  that  officers  would  most  likely 
need  to  know  on  the  street — idiomatic 
threats,  names  of  weapons,  slang  — 
and  enough  of  the  language  to  allow 


them  to  conduct  investigative  inter- 
views and  to  communicate  during  traf- 
fic stops. 

Cultural  differences  are  also  touched 
upon  in  the  courses  geared  to  no  lice, 
said  Miller.  For  example,  offering  a 
bribe  to  a police  officer  is  a standard 
practice  in  some  Latin  Amen  can  coun- 
tries, so  officers  here  shouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  a suspect  offers  them  money 
in  exchange  for  voiding  an  arrest.  In 
cases  of  domestic  violence.  Miller  says 
that  officers  who  respond  to  the  call 
should  ask  the  husband's  permission 
before  questioning  the  wife.  “If  he 
doesn’t,  the  man  is  offended,  and  the 
woman  won’t  cooperate,"  he  said. 

Gaudette  noted  that  native  Spanish 
speakers  generally  treat  Spanish-speak- 
ing officers  with  more  respect.  “If  I 
want  respect  from  somebody,  I have  to 
earn  it,"  he  told  The  Republic.  “And 
if  I want  to  earn  it,  I have  to  be  able  to 
communicate." 

Even  though  the  language  may  not 
come  out  right  all  of  the  time,  he 
added,  Spanish  speakers  “appreciate 
the  fact  that  at  least  we’re  trying." 
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Ashes 
to  ashes 

Since  1987,  the  cremated  remains 
ofa  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  man  lay  aban- 
doned in  a Tlilsa,  Okla.,  police  property 
room.  This  summer,  through  the  gener- 
osity of  a local  church  and  a funeral 
home,  the  ashes  of  Joseph  Herman 
Keeder  were  at  last  interred  in  their 
final  resting  place. 

The  macabre  tale  of  Keeder’s  re- 
mains began  when  his  sons  brought 
them  to  Tulsa  when  they  moved  from 
Punxsutawney  sometime  between  1982, 
when  Keeder  died  of  natural  causes  at 
age  78.  and  1986.  The  brothers,  Ken- 
neth, 37.  and  Herman  Jr.,  36,  moved 
from  Tulsa  around  1987,  leaving  the 
ashes  of  their  father  in  the  trailer  home 
they  rented.  There,  while  cleaning  the 
trailer,  the  landlord  found  a can  con- 
taining the  remains  inside  a box.  He 
notified  Tulsa  police,  who  stored  them 
in  the  property  room,  marking  them 
“Hold  for  Owner"  and  listing  Keeder’s 
sons.  However,  they  never  claimed  the 
ashes. 

The  existence  of  Keeder’s  ashes 
went  largely  forgotten  until  recently, 
when  police  began  purging  the  prop- 
erty room  of  old  evidence  and  aban- 
doned belongings.  The  ashes  were 
rediscovered  in  a can  inside  a box 
marked  “Punxsutawney."  Keeder’s 
name  was  on  the  can. 

Detectives  attempted  to  located 
Keeder’s  sons  but  were  unsuccessful. 
They  no  longer  lived  in  Tulsa,  and  a 
forwarding  telephone  number  in  Flor- 
ida had  been  disconnected. 

“Then  the  issue  became  what  to  do 
with  them,"  said  homicide  Del.  Robert 
Jackson,  a 12-year  veteran  of  the  de- 
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partment.  The  Tulsa  medical  examiner 
said  that  cremation  “constituted  proper 
disposal  of  the  body,"  and  theoreti- 
cally, said  Jackson,  “you  could  just 
throw  them  in  the  dumpster." 

“Really,  it  was  just  an  issue  of 
whether  there  was  any  sentimental  value 
with  the  family. . . . We  thought  it  was 
the  better  part  of  valor  to  at  least  try  to 
find  the  next  of  kin,"  Jackson  told  LEN. 

A local  church  and  a funeral  home 
stepped  in  to  help  the  police  solve  the 
quandary.  The  funeral  home  donated 
an  um  and  the  church  a niche  to  inter  the 
ashes.  They  were  interred  on  July  20. 

The  ashes'  plight  was  covered  by 
the  local  media,  then  picked  up  by  The 
Associated  Press,  which  sent  the  story 
nationwide.  Someone  in  Pennsylvania 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  Keeder  sons 
contacted  him  in  California  and  related 
the  tale.  At  length,  Herman  Jr.  called 
the  Police  Department. 

“He  was  unaware  that  the  other 
brother  had  left  the  ashes  behind,  but 
relieved  that  the  ashes  were  taken  out  of 
the  property  room  and  were  appropri- 
ately placed,”  Jackson  said. 

On  the 
road  again 

The  Collinsville,  111.,  police  chief 
who  was  unflatteringly  likened  to  movie 
cop  “Dirty  Harry”  in  a front-page  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  year 
has  pulled  up  stakes  to  become  police 
chief  in  Joplin,  Mo. 

David  Niebur.  a former  Minneapo- 
lis police  officer  who  came  to 
Collinsville  in  1989  with  a mandate  to 
modernize  the  34-officer  force,  but 
whose  tenure  was  marked  by  battles 
with  city  officials  over  control  of  the 
Police  Department,  began  his  new  job 
as  head  of  the  63-officer  Joplin  Police 
Department  early  this  month. 

“I  leave  Collinsville  with  mixed 
emotions  because  I’ve  made  a number 
of  friends  here.  I do  leave  here  though 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I have  made 
a difference  here  in  the  community,” 
Niebur  said  in  a recent  interview  with 
LEN.  “I  can  actually  go  out  on  the 
streets  and  see  changes  that  I’ve  been 
instrumental  in  implementing.” 

Niebur  pointed  to  such  accomplish- 
ments as  his  reorganization  of  the  po- 
lice department,  the  institution  of 
community-oriented  policing,  and  an 
upgrading  of  the  agency's  communica- 
tions system.  He  added  that  the  manda- 
tory-arrest policy  for  domestic  violence 
cases  that  he  instituted  in  Collinsville 
“became  the  model  for  the  entire  St. 
Louis  area." 

“I  feel  I’ve  brought  the  Collinsville 
Police  Department  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury," Niebur  said. 

Niebur  said  he  was  excited  about 
heading  the  Joplin  Police  Department, 
which  he  described  as  an  innovative 
agency  that  has  implemented  a “vast 
amount”  of  progressive  programs  in 
recent  years.  Likening  the  Police  De- 
partment to  a finely  timed  race  car, 
Niebur  said,  “We’re  moving  it  out  onto 
the  track  and  it’s  ready  to  win  some 
races.” 

The  30-year  police  veteran  praised 
Joplin’s  city  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment, saying  the  people  who  run  the 
city  are  “totally  professional."  His  ten- 
ure in  Collinsville  was  marked  with  an 
ongoing  battle  with  a former  Police 
Commissioner  Mike  Fischer,  who  ini- 
tially selected  him,  over  control  of  the 


Police  Department  Late  last  year, 
Collinsville's  first  city  manager,  Le- 
onard Matarese,  tried  to  get  the  City 
Council  to  fire  Niebur  and  announced 
cuts  in  the  police  budget  because  he 
said  the  Chief  was  costing  the  city  too 
much  money.  A few  weeks  later,  Ma- 
tarese himself  was  fired  by  the  council. 
[See  LEN,  Oct.  31, 1991.] 

Niebur  said  he  does  not  expect  that 
acrimonious  state  of  affairs  to  repeat 
itself  in  Joplin.  “Joplin  has  had  a city 
manager  form  of  government  since  1954 
so  it's  a pretty  established  city  manage- 
ment team.  The  city  manager  there 
[Leonard  Martin]  enjoys  an  excellent 
reputation  — not  only  in  Missouri,  but 
in  the  Midwest  — as  a progressive 
leader  and  a participative  manager. 
That’s  the  type  of  manager  I am  and 
that's  another  thing  I brought  to  the 
Collinsville  Police  Department  — par- 
ticipative management.” 

'Niebur,  50,  replaced  Michael 
Wightman,  who  resigned  to  become 
chief  of  the  Lawton,  Okla.,  Police 
Department.  A replacement  for  Niebur 
in  Collinsville  is  not  expected  to  be 
named  until  after  new  City  Manager 
Rich  Mays  begins  his  term  late  this 
month. 

The  FBI 
shuffle  (1) 

A 25-year  veteran  of  the  FBI  has 
been  named  as  deputy  assistant  director 
and  second  in  command  of  the  bureau’s 
New  York  field  office,  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  nation  with  1,200  agents. 

William  A-  Gavin,  50.  began  his 
duties  in  New  York  on  July  6.  replacing 
Francis  J.  Storey,  who  retired  this  year 
after  a 30-year  career  with  the  FBI. 
Previously,  Gavin  served  since  1989  as 
special  agent-in-charge  of  the  Miami 
field  office.  In  New  York,  Gavin  will 
serve  as  the  chief  deputy  to  Assistant 
FBI  Director  James  Fox,  who  heads 
the  field  office. 

The  Cambridge,  Mass.,  native,  who 
has  a master’s  degree  in  biology,  joined 
the  bureau  as  a special  agent  in  1967 
assigned  to  the  Minneapolis  field  of- 
fice. He  also  served  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  FBI  Headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  he  was  a supervisor 
in  the  Serology  Unit  and  later  served  in 
the  Inspection  Division. 

In  1977,  Gavin  was  assigned  as  a 
supervisor  at  the  St  Louis  field  office. 
Two  years  later,  he  was  named  assis- 
tant special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  office.  He  returned  to  FBI 
Headquarters  in  1980  to  serve  as  an 
inspector  in  the  Inspection  Division.  In 
1982,  he  was  named  special  agent- in- 
charge of  the  Denver  office.  He  re- 
turned to  Washington  in  1986  to  be- 
come deputy  assistant  director  of  the 
Inspection  Division  in  1986,  and  was 
designated  assistant  director  of  the 
division  later  that  year. 

The  FBI 
shuffle  (2) 

A former  administrator  of  the  FBI’s 
Behavioral  Science  Services  Unit  has 
been  named  as  assistant  agent  in  charge 
of  the  bureau’s  Omaha,  Neb.,  field 
office,  which  oversees  investigations 
in  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

John  H.  Campbell,  47,  began  his 
Omaha  assignment  in  mid-July.  He  moea 


recently  headed  the  FBI's  Behavioral 
Sciences  Services  Unit,  one  of  three 
components  of  the  National  Center  for 
the  Analysis  of  Violent  Crime  based  at 
the  FBI  Academy  in  Quantico,  Va.  The 
unit  specializes  in  profiling  violent 
criminals  and  has  conducted  ground- 
breaking research  on  the  psychology  of 
serial  killers  to  help  law  enforcement 
agents  capture  multiple  murderers. 

Campbell,  a native  of  Burnsville, 
Minn.,  is  a 21-year  veteran  of  the  FBI 
who  spent  10  years  as  a street  agent, 
tracking  fugitives,  investigating  bank 
robberies  and  other  federal  crimes  in 
St.  Louis,  Detroit  and  Lansing,  Mich. 
He  spent  four  years  as  a researcher  at 
the  Behavioral  Science  Services  Unit, 
then  transferred  to  the  Butte,  Mont., 
field  office  as  a supervisory  agent,  with 
jurisdiction  over  investigations  in 
Montana  and  Idaho.  While  many  agents 
liken  the  Butte  assignment  to  exile  in 
Siberia,  Campbell  volunteered  for  the 
job. 

“We  loved  it  there,"  he  told  The 
Omaha  World-Herald  of  his  assign- 
ment in  Butte,  where  he  played  a piv- 
otal role  in  the  bureau’s  probe  of  the 
Aryan  Nation,  a white  supremacist 
organization  based  in  Hayden  Lake, 
Idaho. 

Campbell  left  Idaho  for  a personnel 
job  at  the  FBI’s  Washington,  D.C., 
headquarters,  then  became  administra- 
tor of  the  behavioral  science  unit  in 
Quantico.  He  has  also  specialized  in  the 
investigation  of  murders  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  police-involved 
shootings. 

Campbell  holds  a doctoral  degree 
from  Michigan  State  University. 

INS  & 
outs 

After  25  years  with  the  FBL  Rudolph 
Valadez,  who  most  recently  headed 
the  bureau’s  counterterrorism  task  force, 
was  just  about  ready  to  retire. 

But  a call  from  U.S.  Attorney  General 
William  Barr  and  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  Commissioner 
Gene  McNarty  changed  all  that,  and 
now  Valadez  is  the  administrator  of 
the  Western  Region  of  INS.  Valadez, 
50,  replaces  Ben  Da  vidian,  who  re- 
signed last  year  to  become  chairman  of 
the  California  Fair  Political  Practices 
Commission. 

“I  was  about  to  retire  when  Barr 
and  McNary  asked  me  to  consider 
applying  for  this  job,"  said  Valadez  in 
an  interview  with  The  San  Diego  Un- 
ion-Tribune. “It’s  a tremendous  chal- 
lenge and  I’m  looking  forward  to  it.” 

Valadez,  who  is  the  son  of  Mexican 
migrant  workers,  said  his  new  job  is 
strikingly  different  from  that  he  held 
with  the  FBI,  but  he’ll  approach  the  job 
with  the  same  take-charge  attitude  that 
characterized  his  days  of  chasing  spies, 
terrorists  and  weapons  smugglers.  “I 
like  to  think  innovatively.  It  can’t  be 
done?  I don’t  want  to  hear  that.  I say  it 
can  be  done  and  let’s  find  a way  to  do 
it,"  he  said. 

Valadez  is  the  regional  office’s  first 
administrator  and  is  based  in  Laguna 
Niguel.  Formerly,  the  title  of  the  posi- 
tion was  commissioner,  a designation 
that  carried  greater  clout  and  entailed 
more  policy-making  decisions.  As 
administrator,  Valadez  will  be  respon- 
sible for  overseeing  the  budget,  per- 
sonnel and  internal  security.  More 
autonomy  has  been  granted  to  local 


Border  Patrol  heads  and  INS  directors 
as  a result  of  the  changes  made  in  his 
position. 

While  his  duties  may  be  different, 
there  are  similarities  between  the  two 
agencies,  Valadez  noted.  “The  bu- 
reaucracy is  the  same.  The  boss  is  the 
same.  The  way  that  the  INS  defines 
integrity  and  efficiency  is  the  same,” 
he  said.  “What  better  way  to  serve 
your  country  than  to  protect  its  border, 
which  is  what  INS  does." 

Valadez  said  he  will  work  to  im- 
prove the  image  of  the  INS  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  and  in  the  media. 

“I  look  upon  the  people  we  serve  as 
our  customers.  And  being  our  custom- 
ers, they  have  a right  to  know  what 
we’re  doing,  how  we’re  spending  their 
money,"  he  said. 

Valadez  said  he  will  emphasize  the 
“human  factor”  in  enforcing  immi- 
gration laws  and  said  he  is  sensitive  to 
the  plight  of  illegal  immigrants,  who 
are  often  victimized  by  criminal  preda- 
tors and  are  sometimes  mistreated  by 
authorities.  “Injustice  is  something  I 
can’t  stand,"  he  said. 

Prior  to  the  INS  post,  Valadez  had 
served  in  the  FBI  since  1967,  a time 
when  there  were  few  Latino  agents.  He 
served  in  Pittsburgh,  Houston,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  headed  a counterterrorism  task  force 
which  blocked  weapons  shipments  to 
Europe-based  terrorist  groups,  and  in 
one  mid-1980*s  case,  to  Iraq. 

The  gift 
of  sight 

With  input  from  a North  Charleston, 
S.C.,  police  officer,  a technical  college 
instructor  and  a student  have  built  a 
device  they  say  cuts  the  tricky  and 
time-consuming  task  of  aligning  the 
sights  of  police  handguns. 

Each  year.  Bruce  Whipple,  who 
heads  the  Industrial  Technology  De- 
partment at  Charleston’s  Trident  Tech- 
nical College,  requires  students  in  his 
machine  tool  technology  class  to  de- 
sign or  build  a mechanical  device.  One 
student,  Roger  Guilbert,  29,  chose  as 
his  project  an  unproved  gunsight  align- 
ment device.  With  help  from  North 
Charleston  Police  Officer  John  Jor- 
dan, he  was  able  to  devise  an  instru- 
ment that  not  only  gets  the  painstaking 
task  done  faster,  but  more  accurately 
as  well. 

“When  a new  gun  arrives,  its  sights 
are  factory  set.  But  each  individual's 
sight  is  different,  so  for  some  people 
their  aim  will  be  off  a little  to  the  right 
or  left,"  said  Jordan,  who  added  that 
guns  are  test-fired  to  determine  what 
kinds  of  adjustments  they  need. 

The  old  machine  is  the  only  such 
device  in  the  state  available  to  law 
enforcement  agencies,  Jordan  told  The 
Charleston  Post  and  Courier.  As  such, 
it  became  worse  for  the  years  of  wear. 
It  damaged  the  barrels  of  firearms 
because  clamps  that  held  them  in  place 
were  too  tight.  And  a sliding  mecha- 
nism that  moved  the  sights  for  adjust- 
ment had  to  be  forced,  often  resulting 
in  inaccurate  settings,  Jordan  said. 

“Now  it  takes  a minimum  of  effort 
to  move  the  sights,”  said  Whipple. 

An  added  benefit  of  the  new  de- 
vice, which  Whipple  said  he  will  make 
available  for  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  use,  is  that  it  can  align  9mm. 
and  10mm.  weapons.  The  old  machine 
could  only  align  sights  on  9mm.  guns. 
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In  search  of  crime  prevention's  Big  Bang: 

What  causes  crime? 
$80-million  study  may  tell 


The  cost  of  (illicit) 
business  rises 


Ever  since  criminology  began  de- 
veloping as  a science  around  the  turn  of 
the  century,  researchers  have  been 
trying  to  find  the  factors  that  lead  people 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


into  crime.  Next  year,  the  grandmother 
of  all  such  studies  is  scheduled  to  begin 
at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 

If  all  goes  well  — and  the  $80  mil- 
lion estimated  cost  is  not  yet  in  hand — 
researchers  will  spend  10  years  trying 
to  isolate  the  attributes  and  conditions 
that  predispose  children  to  crime.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  quoted  Dr.  Felton  J. 
Earls,  the  study’s  director,  as  saying, 
“Just  as  we  screen  children  for  lead 
poisoning,  it  might  be  possible  to  screen 
people  early  in  life  for  antisocial  behav- 
ior and  put  into  place  a cost-effective 
intervention  that  could  reduce  the  risk." 

The  Journal  reported  that  three  cit- 
ies were  in  the  running  to  be  the  site  of 
the  study  — Los  Angeles,  Baltimore 
and  Chicago.  Chicago  is  the  most  likely 
choice  because  its  neighborhoods  offer 
the  best  mix  of  stable  ethnic  and  racial 
communities.  The  researchers  expect 
to  sample  a wide  range  of  lower-  to 
middle-income  residents  in  60  to  70 
neighborhoods  and  follow  them  over 
the  10  years  of  the  study. 

The  plan  is  to  select  a sample  of 
children  and  youth  from  nine  age  groups 
in  each  neighborhood.  The  age  groups 
would  range  from  prenatal  to  age  24. 
Each  age  group  would  be  followed  for 
eight  years  with  personal  interviews, 
regular  reviews  of  school,  medical  and 
criminal  justice  records,  and  with  health, 
psychological  and  educational  tests.  The 
researchers  will  include  sociologists, 
psychiatrists,  pediatricians,  and  experts 
in  education,  public  health  and  human 
behavior. 

They  will  be  trying  to  discover  what 
part  families,  schools  and  peer  groups 
play  in  the  lives  of  inner-city  children 
who  tum  to  antisocial  behavior  and 
crime.  They  will  also  look  at  such  bio- 
logical factors  as  alcohol,  drugs,  and 
exposure  to  lead  paint  in  children.  Many 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  of  crime's  causa- 
tion have  been  studied  previously,  but 
none  in  the  depth  planned  by  the  Har- 
vard study.  The  National  Institute  of 
Justice  and  the  John  D.  and  Catherine 
T.  MacArthur  Foundation  of  Chicago 
have  so  far  put  $ 10  million  into  design- 
ing the  study  over  the  past  six  years  and 
are  expected  to  add  another  $30  million 
for  the  actual  study  itself.  The  remain- 
ing $40  million  may  come  from  other 
Federal  agencies  and  perhaps  other 
foundations. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  Harvard  study  could  have 
profound  effects  on  law  enforcement 
and  the  rest  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, education,  and  social  services  in 
our  communities.  As  one  example, 
suppose  we  could  predict  with  a good 
deal  of  confidence  that  one  inner-city 
youngster  would  not  be  disposed  to 
crime  while  another,  with  apparently 
the  same  background  and  upbringing, 
would  become  a career  criminal  unless 


Law  Enforcement  News  — 
don't  leave  the  stationhouse 
without  it. 


we  turned  him  on  another  path.  We 
could  then  focus  most  of  our  attention 
on  the  at-risk  child. 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  study  is 
being  undertaken  by  Harvard  because 
that  university  was  the  home  of  the  first 
long-term  studies  of  criminal  behavior. 
The  work  was  done  by  Sheldon  and 
Eleanor  Glueck,  criminologists  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  in  the  1920’sand 
1930’s.  The  Gluecks  did  pioneering 
research  on  some  of  the  questions  the 
new  study  will  examine,  (This  column 
sketched  their  careers  in  the  June  30, 
1992,  issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News.) 

Perception  and  Reality  in  the  LA. 
Riots:  Los  Angeles  used  to  be  called 
La-La  Land  because  it  was  the  home  of 
the  weird,  the  screwball  and  the  fantas- 
tic. It  isn’t  anymore,  after  the  Rodney 
King  case  and  the  riots. 

But,  says  Associate  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Wayne  A.  Budd,  several  misper- 
ceptions — he  calls  them  myths  — 
grew  out  of  the  media’s  coverageof  the 
rioting.  Speaking  at  the  June  meeting  of 
the  National  Law  Enforcement  Coun- 
cil, which  this  writer  chairs,  Budd,  who 
is  overseeing  the  Justice  Department’s 
investigation  of  the  King  case  and  the 
riots,  said  four  myths  have  surfaced. 

Myth  No.  1:  “That  the  rioting  con- 
sisted of  a lot  of  black  people  who 
wanted  to  hurt  white  people,  steal 
whatever  they  could  grab,  and  destroy 
what  they  couldn’t  cany  away."  Fact: 
Of  the  8,700  people  arrested,  Budd 
said,  1 5 percent  were  white,  about  one- 
third  were  black,  and  50  percent  were 
Hispanic. 


Myth  No.  2:  “That  poor  people  steal 
more  than  rich  people."  Wrong,  Budd 
said.  There  was  widespread  stealing  all 
over  the  city,  not  just  in  the  ghettos  and 
barrios.  “As  a class,  poor  people  are  no 
more  criminal  than  other  classes,"  Budd 
said. 

Myth  No.  3:  “That  the  rioters  repre- 
sented what  the  greater  majority  of  the 
people  in  Los  Angeles  thought  and  felt" 
Wrong  again,  Budd  said.  He  recalled 
seeing,  while  the  rioting  was  still  going 
on  in  the  neighborhood,  a man  out 
watering  his  lawn  and  another  sprin- 
kling his  flowers.  “What  I suppose  that 
said  to  me,"  Budd  declared,  “was  that 
there  were  people  who  had  a sense  of 
hope  and  faith,  and  that  they  made  up 
the  greater  majority.” 

Myth  No.  4:  “That  the  Federal 
Government  doesn’t  care  about  the 
problems  of  urban  areas  and  doesn’t  try 
to  solve  them.”  The  fact  is  that  the 
Justice  Department  acted  immediately 
to  mobilize  U.S.  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel on  the  scene  to  help  local  and 
state  forces,  Budd  said.  He  also  noted 
that  Army  troops  were  ready  to  move  in 
and  the  President  had  pledged  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  help  the 
city  recover. 

( Ordway  P Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


Cocaine  prices  are  surging,  and  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  officials 
say  increased  efforts  against  traffickers 
that  led  to  several  large  seizures  here 
and  in  Latin  America  are  the  reason 
why. 

A survey  of  wholesale  prices  for 
cocaine  in  four  major  U.S.  cities  — 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Miami  and  New 
York  — showed  that  cocaine  prices 
have  risen  sharply  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year.  Prices  for  a kilogram  of 
cocaine  in  the  four  cities  rose  on  an 
average  of  $ 1 2,000-$ 1 8,000  to  $ 1 8,000- 
$26,000  in  the  first  six  months  of  1992, 
amounting  to  an  increase  of  30  percent 
to  40  percent,  the  survey  said. 

A kilogram  of  cocaine  now  costs  an 
average  of  $18, 000- $25 ,000  in  Hous- 
ton, where  earlier  this  year  the  same 
quantity  cost  $12,000-$21,000.  In 
Miami,  the  price  has  jumped  from 
$13,000-$  17,000  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1992  to  the  current  $25,000. 

In  New  York,  wholesale  cocaine 
prices  have  leaped  from  $12,000- 
$22,000  to  about  $25 ,000- $3 5. 000. 
Cocaine  is  cheapest  in  Los  Angeles,  ac- 
cording to  the  survey,  but  prices  there 
also  rose,  from  $1 1,000-$  14,000  per 
kilo  to  $ 1 4,000-$20,000. 

DEA  Administrator  Robert  C. 
Bonner  said  it  is  only  the  second  time 
since  the  late  1970's  that  “significant 
hikes"  in  the  wholesale  price  of  cocaine 
have  occurred,  and  he  credited  DEA 
efforts  targeting  the  Cali  drug  cartel  for 
the  {Mice  increase. 

“Our  strategy  is  to  apply  increased 
and  more  concentrated  efforts  against 
the  Colombian  cartels  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  Cali  cartel,  by  U.S.  and  Colom- 
bian enforcement  agencies,”  he  said. 
“These  efforts  appear  to  be  forcing 


Increased  pressure 
sends  coke  prices 
soaring  in  four  cities 

wholesale  cocaine  prices  up." 

Bonner  said  a short-lived  increase 
in  wholesale  cocaine  prices  occurred  in 
1990  as  a result  of  Colombia’s  crack- 
down on  the  Medellin  cartel,  which 
controlled  70  percent  of  the  U.S.  sup- 
ply. Since  the  crackdown,  the  Cali  car- 
tel has  emerged  as  the  most  formidable 
cocaine  ring. 

Bonner  listed  large  seizures  and 
other  DEA  operations  that  he  said  have 
significantly  hampered  the  operations 
of  the  Cali  cartel.  On  July  15,  raids  were 
conducted  at  warehouses  and  residences 
in  Panama,  in  which  about  5,400  kilos 
of  cocaine  were  seized.  Arrested  was 
Agotstin  Salcedo-Zaldivar  who  authori- 
ties say  acted  as  a conduit  in  the  Cali 
cartel  pipeline  to  the  United  States.  In 
April,  nearly  7,000  kilograms  of  co- 
caine were  seized  in  Miami,  concealed 
in  a shipment  of  broccoli.  Agents  seized 
$2  million  in  assets  and  arrested  10 
people,  including  Harold  Ackerman, 
who  is  believed  to  be  a key  Cali  cartel 
operative  in  Miami. 

Last  November,  DEA  agents  seized 
12,250  kilograms  of  cocaine  hidden  in 
cement  fence  posts  in  Miami  and 
Longview,  Texas.  Eleven  persons  were, 
arrested  in  the  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela in  connection  with  that  seizure. 
Also  that  month,  97  people,  including 
50  suspected  Cali  associates  were  ar- 
rested in  New  York,  where  1 ,400  kilo- 
grams of  cocaine,  $17  million  in  cur- 
rency, and  $4.8  million  in  property  were 
seized. 


TAKING  THE  MYSTERY  (AND  PAIN?) 
OUT  OF  SUPERVISION: 

A COMMUNICATION-BASED  SEMINAR  FOR 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT/CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

MANAGERS 

Presented  By 


interspectives 


This  three-day  course  dramatically  enhances  the  skills  of  progressive  criminal  justice  managers  of  all  levels  in  state-of-the-art  supervision,  communication, 
and  creativity  strategies.  Seminar  participants  will  demonstrate  a noticeable  and  permanent  improvement  in  their  productivity  and  job  satisfaction  and  in  the 
productivity  and  job  satisfaction  of  those  supervised.  Specifically,  participants  will  demonstrate  an  improved  ability  to: 

• Involve  employees  in  the  agency’s  mission;  • Supervise  “problem”  employees;  • Create  a stronger  sense  of  “team"; 

• Coordinate  the  activity  of  groups  • Manage  and  participate  in  meetings  • Delegate;  and, 

toward  a defined  goal;  more  effectively;  • Conduct  effective  performance  evaluations. 

The  seminar  rests  on  the  premise  that  people  are  an  organization’s  most  important  resource  and  that  managing  them  effectively  is  the  key  to  excellence^  But. 
as  managers,  how  can  we  generate  effective  performance  and  job  satisfaction  in  the  face  of  increasing  demands  on  our  time,  rapid  change,  a diverse  work  force, 
and  shrinking  budgets? 

The  answer  Ues  in  developing  working  groups  that  are  committed  to  learning  and  change,  and  to  developing  potent  communication  skills. 

In  New  York  City: 


In  Denver: 

October  21, 22  & 23 


November  18, 19  & 20 


Cost:  $295 


Interspectives  is  a professional  education  and  consulting  organization  that  specializes  in  criminal  justice  management  We  offer  a variety  of  senunars  and  m- 
house  training  and  consulting  services,  including  the  design  of  selection  and  promotional  processes,  management  audits,  team-building,  and  the  design  and 
implementation  of  performance  appraisal  systems.  Our  president  and  head  trainer.  Dr.  Richard  Rianoshek,  has  framed  over  2,000  criminal  justice  managers 
from  over  200  agencies.  He  taught  police  management  at  John  Jay  College,  was  an  exchange  scholar  at  Great 

at  the  FBI  Academy,  and  is  currently  writing  a book  on  community  policing.  Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Richard  at  (303)  756-5909.  .633  S.  Cook  St..  Denver, 
CO  802 10. 
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Krug: 

Disinformation  & assault  weapons 


By  Alan  S.  Krug 

Despite  ever-increasing  evidence  that  the  so- 
called  assault  rifle  issue  is  strictly  a political 
animal,  bills  that  would  ban  or  restrict  the  posses- 
sion of  semiautomatic  firearms  continue  to  be 
introduced  at  the  Federal  and  state  level.  But  even 
supporters  of  these  gun  bills  are  now  admitting 
that  these  firearms  are  rarely  used  in  crime,  that 
they  are  not  presently  a problem.  Proponents  are 
falling  back  on  the  specious  argument  that,  while 
these  firearms  are  not  currently  a problem,  they 
could  be  in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  the  news  media 
continue  to  confound  the  public  by  proffering  a 
torrent  of  misinformation  on  the  subject. 

“Assault  weapon"  legislation  is  directed  against 
firearms  which  are  not  assault  weapons  at  all. 
“Assault  rifle"  is  defined  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  as  a “short,  compact,  selective-fire 
weapon  that  fires  a cartridge  intermediate  in  power 
between  submachine  gun  and  rifle  cartridges." 
That  is,  a firearm  that  is  capable  of  full  automatic 
fire.  However,  the  news  media,  a handful  of  U.S. 
senators,  and  Handgun  Control  Inc.  would  like  to 
redefine  the  term.  They  would  include  all  semi- 
automatic rifles  that  resemble  a military  rifle  in 
appearance,  and  numerous  other  firearms  of  inter- 
est to  hunters,  shooters  and  gun  collectors. 

Assault  rifles  are  classified  as  machine  guns  in 
Federal  law.  Their  importation  and  sale  have  been 
banned  since  1986.  Prior  to  that,  sales  of  assault 
rifles  were  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  of  1934,  including  registra- 
tion with  the  Federal  Government.  During  the 
more  than  50  years  that  the  National  Firearms  Act 
has  been  in  effect,  not  a single  assault  rifle  or  other 
automatic  firearm  that  was  legally  acquired  pur- 
suant to  the  NFA  has  been  misused  in  a crime. 

The  semiautomatic  rifle  used  by  the  demented 
Patrick  Purdy  in  the  1989  Stockton,  Calif.,  school- 
yard  tragedy  was  not  an  assault  rifle.  The  Model 
56S  version  of  the  AKM-47  is  mechanically  the 
same  as  the  more  than  25  million  semiautomatic 
firearms  that  are  currently  possessed  by  American 
shooters,  hunters  and  gun  collectors.  “There  is  no 
difference  between  the  two,"  testified  Edward 
Conroy,  acting  deputy  director  for  law  enforce- 


(Alan  S.  Krug,  Ph.D.,  is  the  Pennsylvania  state 
liaison  for  the  National  Rifle  Association. ) 


Recommended  Reading 

To  the  editor 

I read  with  great  interest  the  article  entitled 
“Why  Officer  Johnny  Can’t  Read — Cops’  Liter- 
acy Skills  Show  Disturbing  Decline"  [LEN,  May 
15,1992], 

Jacob  Clark  indicated  this  was  the  first  in  a 
series . Have  you  published  any  additional  articles 
in  this  series?  If  so,  would  you  please  send  a copy 
to  me?  I think  Mr.  Clark  is  right  on  the  mark  in  his 
observations  of  modern-day  law  enforcement  and 
literacy 

GWEN GUNN 
The  Informant 
San  Diego  Police  Officers  Association 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


Dissecting  Kit 

To  the  editor 

I would  like  to  express  my  personal  thanks  for 
publishing  the  Law  Enforcement  News  for  the 
enlightenment  of  law  enforcement  officers.  Your 
paper  has  always  been  objective  in  presenting 
timely  articles. 

One  article  that  proved  very  informative  to  me 
was  the  article  by  Dr.  Angelo  L.  Pisani  (“Dissect- 
ing Community  Policing”]  in  the  May  15,  1992, 
publication.  In  Baltimore  the  department  is  at- 


ment of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  at  a Judiciary  subcommittee  hearing. 
Regardless,  in  the  week  following  the  Stockton 
tragedy,  news  reports  either  stated  or  implied  that 
the  firearm  misused  by  Purdy  was  fully  automatic. 
Thus  began  an  era  of  misinformation  on  what  is  an 
“assault  rifle,"  which  persists  to  this  day.  That 
misinformation  is  behind  current  proposals  to 
restrict  the  sale  and  possession  of  semiautomatic 
firearms  by  law-abiding  citizens. 

Not  the  “Weapon  of  Choice” 

These  “assault  weapon"  bills  repeat  the  oft- 
seen  but  erroneous  claim  that  these  firearms  are 
the  “weapons  of  choice  of  drug  dealers.”  Other 
than  on  TV,  these  firearms  are  not  often  used  in 
criminal  activity.  The  Philadelphia  police  have 

Bizzack: 


By  John  W.  Bizzack 

There  are  a few  delicate  subjects  that  too  many 
police  executives  shy  away  from  in  public  discus- 
sion. One  is  the  causes  of  crime,  another  is  the  true 
extent  of  crime  in  their  communities.  The  ques- 
tions are  politically  rooted.  Responses  to  these 
questions  are  traditionally  canned  and  in  sync 
with  the  reigning  elected  official. 

There  is  one  other  question  that  can  draw  a 
blank  stare  and  cause  brows  to  wrinkle:  Are  police 
really  relevant  to  the  crime  rate? 

Clearly,  police  are  relevant  after  a crime  has 
been  committed,  but  what  about  before?  Some 
argue  that  the  police  role  is  chiefly  a deterrent  one, 
but  policing  falls  way  short  of  being  able  to 
discourage  serious  crime  for  one  reason.  People, 
when  they  are  deterred  from  committing  a crime, 
are  deterred  because  they  believe  that  if  they  are 
caught,  the  punishment  will  be  swift  and  certain. 
These  two  principles  are  out  of  the  hands  of  police. 

Just  because  police  have  little  impact  on  the 
roots  of  crime,  their  role  in  the  daily  drama  called 
criminal  justice  isn't  cut  from  the  script.  Despite 
their  lack  of  influence  in  true  crime  prevention, 
their  role  in  the  post-offense  process  is  formi- 


tempting  slowly  to  enter  the  community  policing 
program.  As  this  was  Part  1 , 1 was  interested  in 
reading  Part  2 but  when  I went  to  the  law  library 
I could  not  find  the  next  edition. 

Please  tell  me  where  I might  be  able  to  get  a 
copy  to  read  Dr.  Pisani ’s  complete  opinion  on 
community  policing. 

WILLIAM  E.  ARMSTRONG 
Colonel  (Ret’d). 

Baltimore  Police  Department 
Baltimore,  Md. 

(Editor's  Note:  Reprints  of  both  the  two-part 
series  on  literacy  and  Dr.  Pisani ’s  three-part  ex- 
ploration of  community  policing  are  available 
free  of  charge  to  readers.  Please  contact  the  Sub- 
scription Department. ) 


Making  a Good  Thing  Better 

To  the  editor. 

I thoroughly  enjoy  your  publication  and  look 
forward  to  receiving  it  each  month.  Your  publica- 
tion is  a “must"  for  anyone  considering  a law 
enforcement  career.  The  columns  that  I like  best 
are  “Around  The  Nation"  and  “Federal  File." 
More  space  should  be  allocated  to  these  columns. 

As  a dedicated  reader,  I would  enjoy  articles 
addressing  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  as 
well  as  affirmative  action  and  how  it  is  affecting 


reported  that  of  more  than  5,000  weapons  confis- 
cated in  a single  year,  only  four  or  five  are  semi- 
automatic “assault-style"  firearms.  Similar  reports 
have  been  made  by  numerous  other  major  police 
departments  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  Florida,  the  Legislature  established  the 
Florida  Assault  Weapons  Commission,  which  was 
assigned  the  task  of  determining  the  types  of 
firearms  that  are  misused  in  the  commission  of 
crimes  in  that  state.  The  commission  held  public 
hearings,  and  conducted  an  extensive  survey  of  all 
Florida  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  survey, 
which  covered  the  period  1986  through  1989, 
showed  that  only  one-tenth  of  1 percent  of  the 
violent  crime  involving  firearms  was  attributable 
to  “military  look-alike"  semiautomatic  firearms. 
Of  219  firearm-related  homicides  that  were  com- 


dable.  The  role  calls  for  the  efficient  gathering  of 
evidence  for  case  development.  It’s  cast  to  the 
right  actor.  Making  arrests  is  what  the  police  do 
best  Crime  prevention  is  another  matter,  but  police 
are  cast  in  this  role  as  well  and,  unfortunately, 
producers  have  relegated  this  role  to  a bit  part 
when  in  fact  it  should  be  the  lead.  But  that  lead 
should  not  be  given  to  police,  because  their  style 
of  crime  prevention  cannot  keep  people  from 
turning  into  criminals,  and  that  is  where  our  prob- 
lem lies. 

Police  crime  prevention  sprang  out  of  the  stud- 
ies of  the  criminal  justice  in  the  late  1960’s.  Up  to 
that  time,  most  prevention  efforts  by  police  were 
perfunctory.  Today,  police  involve  themselves  in 
an  array  of  programs  designed  to  make  it  harder 
for  a criminal  to  steal  or  cause  violence.  They 
elicit  and  involve  their  communities  in  essential 
efforts  that  deserve  praise.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
many  of  the  programs  have  made  it  harder  for 
criminals  to  commit  crimes  and  it's  reasonable  to 
assume  that  many  crimes  have  been  prevented. 

Yet  success  in  this  brand  of  crime  prevention 
has  a tendency  to  lull  the  public  and  politicians 
into  the  precinct  of  false  positives.  They  become 


law  enforcement  employment  practices.  I would 
also  enjoy  articles  concerning  securing  employ- 
ment with  various  Federal,  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  any  tips  that  the  agen- 
cies can  offer,  A column  addressing  current  hiring 
by  specific  Federal,  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  will  also  add  importance  to  your 
publication.  I would  also  like  to  see  an  article 
addressing  the  Presidential  candidates  and  their 
views  on  law  enforcement  and  what  they  propose 
to  do  to  support  law  enforcement  in  this  country. 

Again,  your  publication  is  great  and  really 
worth  reading.  I am  recommending  it  to  all  my 
friends.  I wish  you  much  continued  success. 

E.  ROBERT  JOHNSON  2d 
Preston,  Md. 


No  Blame  for  Guns 

To  the  editor 

I thoroughly  enjoy  the  diverse  and  varied  pre- 
sented in  LEN.  I find  it  interesting  to  read  the 
editorials  from  various  publications  around  the 
U.S.  Particularly  I am  interested  in  being  exposed 
to  opposing  vie wpoints  concerning  a topic . A few 
issues  ago  there  were  some  viewpoints  for  various 
gun-control  laws,  and  we  (the  public)  are  always 
aware  of  criminal  misuse  of  firearms. 

I enjoyed  the  recent  article  (June  15,  1992] 
concerning  Boston’s  decrease  in  violent  crime 


mitted  in  this  four-year  period,  only  three  were 
committed  with  so-called  assault  weapons. 

Data  released  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Po- 
lice show  that  in  the  period  Jan.  1, 1985,  to  April 
9, 1991,  only  nine  such  firearms  were  involved  in 
the  1,277  fatal  and  non-fatal  shootings  that  oc- 
curred in  that  state.  Similar  reports  continue  to  be 
made  by  other  major  police  departments. 

Even  in  Los  Angeles,  in  a state  that  banned  35 
models  of  semiautomatic  firearms  because  they 
look  like  military  assault  weapons,  of 4,000  guns 
seized  in  a year,  no  more  than  120,  or  3 percent, 
could  be  classified  as  “assault  weapons."  The 
LAPD’s  ballistics  expert,  in  testimony  before 
Congress,  stated,  “We  take  into  custody  more 
handguns,  more  shotguns,  more  sawed-off  shot- 
Continued  on  Page  14 


conditioned,  as  often  do  the  police,  into  thinking 
that  these  efforts  are  capable  of  actually  keeping 
people  from  becoming  criminals.  They  give  en- 
tirely too  much  credit  to  the  limited  abilities  of 
police  to  influence  the  root  causes  of  crime.  The 
Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education  (DARE)  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  prevention-type  programs  in 
which  police  can  and  do  influence  the  thinking  of 
youngsters.  The  classes  teach  ways  to  deal  with 
peer  pressures . This  is  the  closest  police  have  ever 
come  to  involving  themselves  in  work  that  genu- 
inely touches  on  causes  of  crime. 

If  we  cut  through  all  of  the  theories  and  rheto- 
ric, it’s  clear  that  people  in  the  lower  economic 
strata  of  society  are  the  principal  violators  of  laws 
in  this  country.  Hard  liners  want  to  “lock  ’em  all 
up”  and  it  seems  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
accomplish  this.  This  strategy  is  supposed  to  make 
the  public  feel  safer,  and  toward  that  end  we  have 
Continued  on  Page  15 


(John  W.  Bizzack,  a 22-year  veteran  of  law 
enforcement,  is  a captain  with  the  Lexington,  Ky., 
Division  of  Police.  He  is  the  author  of  three  books 
on  policing.) 


rate.  It  is  heartening  when  at  times  the  crime  rate 
seems  to  be  gaining  by  leaps  and  bounds  that  a city 
is  able  to  make  progress  in  taking  back  the 
streets.  I found  it  interesting  to  note  the  measures 
the  article  credited  for  reducing  the  crime  rate 
were:  increased  targeting  of  criminal  gangs,  in- 
creased effectiveness  of  prosecution,  and  coop- 
eration between  various  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. What  I noticed  lacking  from  the  list  was  any 
claim  concerning  Boston's  firearms  laws  having 
an  impact  on  reducing  the  violent  crime  rate. 

Regardless  of  how  a person  feels  concerning 
the  topic  of  gun  control,  there  is  no  hard  evidence 
that  stricter  controls  or  less  restrictive  controls 
increase  or  decrease  the  violent  crime  rate.  Statis- 
tically generated  studies  make  me  wary  since 
anyone  can  make  statistics  say  whatever  they 
want  them  to  say  through  interpretation.  The  only 
effective  way  to  decrease  criminal  violence  is  to 
actively  seek  prosecution  of  violent  felons.  In 
addition,  to  break  the  cycle  of  violence  caused  by 
poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity  in  the  inner  cities, 
the  people  have  to  take  an  interest  in  reaching  the 
young  people  who  feel  their  only  worth  is  defined 
by  the  gangs. 

RICHARD  A.  McMAHAN 
Office  of  Special  Investigations 
U.S.  Air  Force 
Griffiss  AFB,  NY. 


The  politics  of  crime  control 
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And  in  this  corner 


Radar/cancer  issue  goes  before  the  Senate 


Ohio  stale  trooper  Gary  Poynter  (c.)  fields  questions  from  Senate  subcommittee 
members  during  a recent  hearing.  (Photo:  Jacob  R.  Clark) 


Continued  from  Page  1 

allegations  of  harmful  e ffects  to  opera- 
tors of  police  radar  guns  have  no  sup- 
port other  than  that  which  can  most 
accurately  be  termed  coincidence." 

He  said  the  standard  developed  and 
issued  by  the  American  National  Stan- 
dards Institute,  which  gauges  the  level 
of  microwave  emissions  exposure 
deemed  safe  by  scientists  and  other 
experts,  was  “as  conservative  as  pos- 
sible in  setting  the  guidelines  for  safe 
human  exposure." 

“Over  the  years,  scores  of  independ- 
ent testing  laboratories  have  measured 
literally  thousands  of  police  radar  units 
for  microwave  emissions.  The  results 
of  all  this  testing  reveal  that,  on  aver- 
age, police  radar  guns  produce  expo- 
sures measured  directly  in  front  of  the 
antenna,  where  the  power  is  greatest,  of 
between  2 and  15  percent  of  the  ac- 
cepted standards.  The  standards  them- 
selves incorporate  a safety  factor  of  at 
least  10  times,”  Kusek  said. 

Charging  that  police  radar  had  been 
“singled  out  as  the  malevolent  agent" 
responsible  for  the  development  of 
testicular,  eye,  lymphatic  and  other  rare 
cancers  suffered  by  police  officers, 
Kusek  said  those  who  believe  there  is  a 
link  “ignore  the  possibility  that  the 
cancer  occurred  simply  by  chance,  or 
was  influenced  by  any  of  several  known 
cancer  risk  factors,  either  environmental 
or  hereditary." 

Responding  to  Lieberman’s  quesi- 
tons  following  his  testimony,  Kusek 
said  radar  manufacturers  have  not  in- 
structed law  enforcement  personnel  to 
make  risk-reducing  adjustments  to  the 
devices  — such  as  mounting  antennas 
outside  vehicles  or  instructing  officers 
to  turn  the  devices  off  when  not  in  use 
— because  “it’s  not  been  demonstrated 
that  that  would  be  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse at  this  time." 

Kusek's  assertion  was  refuted  by 
Dr.  W.  Ross  Adey,  a founder  of  the 
Biomedical  Commission  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Radio  Sciences,  who 
said  limited  research  into  the  non-ther- 
mal  effects  of  radiofrequency/micro- 
wave exposures  “has  contributed  strong 
indicators  that  the  possibly  hazardous 
nature  of  these  exposures  must  be  seri- 
ously studied.” 

Adey,  who  has  researched  the  bio- 
logical effects  of  electromagnetic  fields 


K us  tom  Signals  Inc.,  the  nation's 
largest  manufacturer  of  hand-held 
police  radar  units,  has  filed  a lawsuit 
against  the  state  of  Connecticut  seek- 
ing to  overturn  a ban  on  the  use  of  the 
devices. 

The  suit  alleges  that  Connecticut 
officials  “acted  arbitrarily  and  irra- 
tionally . . . without  any  supporting 
scientific  evidence"  in  passing  the 
bill,  which  was  signed  by  Gov. 
Lowell  Weicker  on  June  2,  accord- 
ing to  a statement  by  William  Rup- 
pert,  chairman  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  Lenexa,  Kan.,  firm. 

According  to  the  statement,  is- 
sued Aug.  7,  Kustom's  suit  charges 
that  Connecticut  violated  the  due 
process  and  equal  protection  clauses 
of  the  14th  Amendment  as  well  as 
the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  when  it  enacted  the  law. 


for  over  20  years,  is  the  associate  chief 
of  staff  for  research  and  development  at 
the  Pettis  Memorial  VA  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Loma  Linda,  Calif. 

Adey  charged  that  the  ANSI  stan- 
dard appears  to  have  become  “a  refuge 
for  special  interests,"  for  the  military 
establishment  and  defense  industry,  “for 
whom  the  very  existence  of  health 
problems  at  athermal  levels  of  expo- 
sure would  have  important  conse- 
quences." 

Commenting  on  the  work  done  by 
Poynter,  who  has  engaged  in  a tireless 
effort  to  gather  data  on  the  incidence  of 
rare  cancers  occurring  in  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  have  used  radar, 
Adey  said:  “As  a physician,  looking  at 
the  report  by  Officer  Poynter,  I would 
conclude.. .that  I would  be  deeply  con- 
cerned that  he  has  discovered  some- 
thing that  requires  much  closer  scru- 
tiny." 

Bryan  D.  Hardin,  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  a branch  of  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  said  that  current  sci- 


Police  officials  in  Connecticut,  con- 
cerned about  reports  that  long-term 
exposure  to  microwave  emissions  from 
the  devices  could  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cancer,  lobbied  extensively  for 
the  ban,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

Kustom  officials  would  not  com- 
ment on  the  lawsuit  and  refused  LEN's 
request  for  a copy.  John  Kusek,  senior 
vice  president  of  Kustom,  disclosed  the 
company’s  action  during  testimony  at 
an  Aug.  10  Senate  subcommittee  hear- 
ing on  the  issue,  during  which  he  said 
the  state  “had  singled  out"  police  radar, 
without  taking  into  account  other  de- 
vices that  emit  low  levels  of  microwave 
radiation.  [See  accompanying  story.) 

“We  believe  that  letting  this  law  go 
unchallenged  would  set  a dangerous 
precedent  by  allowing  special  interest 
groups  with  vested  interests  to  dictate 
legislation  that  has  absolutely  no  basis 


entific  information  “is  not  adequate  to 
determine  whether  additional  [safety] 
guidelines  are  needed  for  radar  guns 
and  other  sources  of  microwave  radia- 
tion." Nonetheless,  he  said,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  not  been 
taking  the  possible  danger  “lightly"  and 
has  been  advising  officers  to  take  steps 
to  reduce  needless  exposure.  He  noted 
the  FDA  had  recently  sent  a “Police 
Radar  Update"  to  over  20,000  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  3 ,000  police 
unions  nationwide. 

“The  small  amount  of  data  in  the 
biological-effects  literature  is  insuffi- 
cient to  conclude  there  is  an  elevated 
risk  of  cancer  from  police  radar  units," 
said  Hardin.  He  added  that  Poynter’s 
research  “is  not  complete  and  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  an  increased  can- 
cer risk."  The  FDA,  he  said,  would 
continue  to  evaluate  Poynter' s continu- 
ing research  “and  take  whatever  regu- 
latory action  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
health  of  those  exposed"  if  such  con- 
cerns are  found  to  be  warranted. 

In  response  to  Lieberman’s  queries, 
Hardin  said  that  a study  to  look  into  the 


in  fact,"  said  Ruppert.  “It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  such  groundless  legislation 
has  made  it  necessary  to  take  this 
action  in  order  to  protect  the  liveli- 
hoods of  our  employees  and  the 
foundation  of  our  business." 

Few  details  about  the  suit  were 
available  at  press  time.  A spokes- 
woman for  the  Connecticut  Attorney 
General's  office  said  it  had  not  yet 
been  served  with  the  legal  papers  as 
LEN  went  to  press. 

“I  don't  think  this  suit  has  any 
legal  basis  at  all  whatsoever,"  said 
Santo  Franzo,  the  Connecticut  repre- 
sentative to  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Police  Officers.  “It  did  not 
single  out  Kustom;  it  did  not  single 
out  any  particular  radar  manufac- 
turer. All  the  law  says  is  that  the 
antenna  shall  be  kept  outside  the 
vehicle." 


police  radar-cancer  issue  would  cost 
approximately  $ 1 .5  million  and  would 
require  the  examination  of  approxi- 
mately 1 00,000 “perso  n-years  of  nsk." 
The  cost  of  the  study,  which  would 
require  a five-member  staff,  could  jump 
25  percent  depending  on  various  fac- 
tors. He  could  not  say  how  long  it 
would  take  for  such  research  to  yield 
conclusive  results. 

“Since  we’re  dealing  with  the  health 
of  police  officers,  who  we  rely  upon  to 
protect  our  health,  that  doesn’t  seem 
like  a lot  of  money,"  Lieberman  re- 
sponded. 

Prior  to  the  scientific  presentations, 
the  subcommittee  heard  from  police 
officers  who  said  the  use  of  radar  has 
affected  their  health  — or  worry  that  it 
will  in  the  future. 

Brandishing  a model  of  radar  gun 
like  the  one  he  used  for  1 5 years,  Mal- 
colm, the  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  po- 
lice officer  who  has  suffered  from  tes- 
ticular and  lymphatic  cancer,  explained 
how  he  would  hold  it  against  his  shoul- 
der or  cradle  it  in  his  lap  when  he  wasn't 
using  it.  “There  were  never  any  warn- 
ings," he  said,  asking  Lieberman  to  use 
his  influence  to  “force”  a study  into  the 
issue.  “If  I had  been  an  informed  user, 
I could  have  helped  protect  myself.  I 
am  not  a scientist  but  a victim  of  a lack 


A Federal  judge  in  San  Francisco 
has  refused  to  dismiss  a civil  liability 
lawsuit  filed  by  a cancer-stricken  po- 
lice officer  and  set  a Nov.  10  trial 
date  in  what  could  be  the  first  legal 
claim  by  a law  enforcement  officer 
against  the  radar  industry  to  make  it 
to  trial. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Stanley 
Weigel  denied  a motion  for  sum- 
mary judgment  July  23  after  hearing 
arguments  by  attorneys  representing 
two  radar  producers  — Kustom  Sig- 
nals Inc.,  of  Lenexa,  Kan.,  and  MPH 
Industries  Inc.,  of  Owensboro,  Ky., 
— that  no  scientific  evidence  exists 
to  support  the  claims  of  Petaluma, 
Calif.,  police  officer  Eric  Bendure. 

The  officer,  who  contends  his 
cancer  was  caused  by  long-term  ex- 
posure to  electromagnetic  radiation 
emitted  by  hand-held  radar  units, 
used  the  devices  for  3*  years  while 
serving  with  the  San  Anselmo  and 
Petaluma,  Calif.,  police  departments. 

In  1989,  Bendure,  34,  was  diag- 
nosed with  non-Hodgkin’s  lym- 
phoma. The  cancer  originated  in  his 
groin  where  he  rested  the  transmit- 
ting device  when  not  in  use,  accord- 
ing to  his  attorneys,  John  Sweeney, 
of  Agoura  Hills,  Calif.,  and  Bruce 
DeBoskey  of  Denver.  DeBoskey  told 
LEN  that  Bendure  had  no  other  can- 
cer risk  factors,  such  as  smoking. 

“We  demonstrated  and  convinced 
the  judge  that  [Bendure’s  claim]  was 
based  on  very  good  science,  and  that 
there’s  a credible  scientific  basis  for 
a link  between  the  radiation  from 
radar  guns  and  cancer."  DeBoskey 
said.  “It  was  a fight  over  whether  or 
not  there  was  sufficient  science  to 
support  the  claim  and  we  won  — 
very  convincingly." 

The  judge’s  action  means  that 
Bend ure's  suit  will  be  the  fust  of 


of  communication." 

Calling  for  a ban  or  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  hand-held  radar.  Malcolm 
said  he  was  appearing  before  the  sub- 
committee in  an  effort  to  save  police 
lives.  “If  I had  my  way,  if  I could  save 
one  more  police  officer,  then  I’ve  done 
my  job,"  said  Malcolm,  who  said  his 
cancer  is  currently  in  remission. 

Poynter,  who  is  a research  officer 
for  the  national  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice, testified  that  police  administrators 
don't  want  to  know  about  the  potential 
hazards  of  radar  use  because  the  de- 
vices are  lucrative  sources  of  revenue. 
Accusing  police  officials  of  sweeping 
the  issue  under  the  rug  as  officers  die 
needlessly,  Poynter  said:  “They've  got 
rookies  standing  in  line  waiting  to  work 
if  we  fall  down  dead." 

A visibly  angry  Franzo  said  police 
are  not  advocating  the  elimination  of 
radar  and  wondered  aloud  why  radar 
manufacturers  oppose  any  alterations 
to  the  devices  to  make  them  safer. 
“What’s  the  big  deal  here?  I don't  know 
why  the  radar  manufacturers  are  fight- 
ing us  on  this  issue,"  he  said  “It's  really 
outrageous  that  they  do  so  because  the 
only  reason  they  're  in  business  today  is 
because  they  sell  a product  to  police 
officers.  If  it  weren't  for  police  officers, 
they'd  be  out  of  business." 


several  filed  against  radar  manufac- 
turers by  law  enforcement  officers  to 
come  to  trial.  At  least  two  of  the  suits 
were  dismissed  because  the  plain- 
tiffs died  before  the  suits  had  their 
day  in  court.  Bendure.  whose  prog- 
nosis for  recovery  DeBoskey  termed 
“poor,"  is  asking  for  damages  that 
could  total  “several  million  dollars," 
the  attorney  said.  “This  is  a young 
man  who  is  going  to  lose  his  life 
because  somebody  didn't  care  about 
his  health  and  safety." 

“For  years,  the  police  radar  in- 
dustry has  contended  that  these  things 
are  absolutely,  positively  safe," 
.DeBoskey  continued.  “The  evidence 
is  mounting. . .that  there  is  a causal 
relation  or  link  between  these  de- 
vices and  cancer.  There’s  a shift 
taking  place  and  it ’s  al  I for  the  safety 
of  police  officers,  which  is  the  most 
important  concern  here.  There's  no 
reason  why  these  guns  can’t  be  oper- 
ated safely  with  some  education  and 
some  warnings.” 

A member  of  the  legal  team  rep- 
resenting Kustom  Signals  said  the 
judge's  action  does  not  preclude  him 
from  presenting  the  same  arguments 
to  the  jurors  who  will  hear  the  case. 

“Basically,  the  judge  just  decided 
that  there's  enough  evidence  that  a 
jury  should  decide  this  case,"  said 
Mark  Oium.  “So  we’re  going  to  raise 
the  same  lack  of  medical  evidence  to 
support  their  claim  and  present  that 
to  the  jury.  We're  going  to  raise  the 
issues  that  microwave  radiation  has 
not  been  proven  to  be  a carcinogen 
by  anybody.  The  levels  we’re  talk- 
ing about  are  many  times  less  than 
what  the  standards  identify  as  being 
safe." 

Once  ail  of  the  medical  issues  are 
presented  to  the  jury.  Oium  predicted, 
the  “jury  will  agree  with  us." 


Connecticut's  hand-held  radar  ban 
gets  a Kustom-made  suit 


Cancer-stricken  cop 
to  have  his  day  in  court 
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It  was  not  a typical  testing  for  a LEN  interview.  The  room  was  gilded  and  grand,  pan  of  a century- 
old  palace.  And  it  wasn  't  in  England.  This  interview  with  Sir  Peter  Imben , Commissioner  of  London 's 
Metropolitan  Police  was  conducted  in  no  less  a venue  than  the  Mariinsky  Palace  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia. 

Last  June,  more  than  300 police  leaders  and  academicians  gathered  at  a conference  that  could  not 
have  been  possible  — or  even  conceixable.for  that  matter  —just  three  years  ago.  At  this  conference, 
sponsored  by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  represen- 
tatives from  19  countries  shared  policies,  practices  and  ideas  with  a view  to  improving  criminal 
justice  operations  in  the  new  world  order. 

It  was  in  this  international  context  that  Sir  Peter  talked  about  what  can  only  be  called  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

Scotland  Yard  is  in  the  process  of  transforming  itself  from  what  Sir  Peter  calls  a “police  force  “ to 
a "police  service.  " To  be  sure,  this  is  no  mere  semantic  change.  It  represents  an  overhaul  of  how 
police  are  viewed  by  the  public  and,  as  importantly,  how  the  police  view  themselves.  To  get  from  a 
“police  force  ~ to  a “police  service.  “ outside  consultants  from  the  private  sector  were  brought  in  to 
examine  the  consumers  of  police  service  as  well  as  its  producers.  What  they  found  was  that  an 
overwhelming  98  percent  of  those  surveyed  were  satisfied  with  the  services  police  provided — a figure 
that  would  be  the  envy  of  more  than  a few  American  police  chiefs.  In  Sir  Peter’s  estimation,  however, 
that  dissatisfied  2 percent  “is  a lot  if  you  ’re  providing  a public  service.  " The  consultants,  he  notes, 
were  critical  of  “the  way  in  which  we  were  managing  the  organization,  and  the  way  in  which  we  were 
managing  the  people  within  the  organization.  " It  was  found  that  the  Met  did  not  have  a unified  set 
of  \alues;  it  needed  a common  purpose.  After  18  months  of  debating  the  values  throughout  the  Met 
and  the  public,  that  common  purpose  was  achieved. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  these  changes  were  in  full  swing,  the  Met  also  embarked  on  its  version  of 
community  policing  — sector  policing.  As  with  many  departments  in  the  United  States,  that  change 
required  a rethinking  and  revision  of the  shift  system,  a staple  of  London  police  life  for  163  years.  And, 
as  in  many  American  police  departments,  the  switch  to  sector  policing  has  been  met  in  some  quarters 
with  enthusiasm,  and  with  cynicism  in  others.  But  the  bottom  line,  according  to  Sir  Peter,  is  that  sector 
policing  is  “what  the  public  said  they  wanted  from  us.  " 

For  at  least  10  years,  Scotland  Yard  has  been  struggling  with  the  issue  of  minority  recruitment.  With 
only  a 2-percent  minority  representation  in  the  uniformed  ranks,  the  Met  developed  a new  recruitment 
test  and  re-examined  its  psychological  testing  — things  that  many  Amercican  departments  have  done 
for  some  time.  Sir  Peter  has  also  incorporated  some  rather  novel  approaches  to  enhance  mininority 
recruitment  and  retention.  He  has  given  new  officers  the  option  of  being  assigned  where  there  are 
officers  of  similar  ethnic  backgrounds.  In  addition,  he  has  developed  a mentor  program  in  which  every 
new  officer  has  a colleague  he  or  she  can  turn  to  to  discuss  on-the-job  problems  and  get  them  resolved 

Sir  Peter,  who  became  Commissioner  in  1987,  has  been  a member  of  England's  police  service  for 
almost  40years.  Much  of  his  experience  through  the  mid-1970's  involved  anti-terrorist  activities.  He 
joined  the  Surrey  Constabulary  in  1 976  as  Assistant  Chief  Constable  in  charge  of  operations  and  was 
made  Deputy  Chief  Constable  18  months  later.  In  1979  he  became  Chief  Constable  of  Thames  Valley 
Police  and  after  some  six  years  was  appointed  Deputy  Commissioner  of the  Metropolitan  Police.  Less 
formal  than  one  would  normally  expect from  the  head  of  Scotland  Yard  his  affable  yet  direct  style  has 
doubtless  contributed  to  the  significant  changes  the  Mel  is  undergoing.  He  will  be  stepping  down  as 
Commissioner  in  the  new  year,  but  observers  believe  that  his  legacy  will  continue  long  into  the  future. 


Art  interview  with 

Sir  Peter  Imbert 

of  London's  Metropolitan  Police 

"We’ve  always  prided  ourselves  in  the  U.K.  on  policing  by  consent.  We've  now 

moved  into  policing  in  partnership." 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  The  Mel  is  currently  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  extensive  changes  ever  undertaken  by  the  agency — an 
effort  known  as  the  Plus  Program.  What  prompted  such  a move? 

IMBERT:  Over  the  past  15  years  within  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
demands  on  the  police,  as  the  demands  on  the  police  everywhere, 
have  been  growing  considerably.  The  United  Kingdom  has  gone 
through  a period  of  industrial  and  political  change  as  well.  There 
were  the  extensive  strikes  by  the  miners  in  the  Midlands,  into  which 
police  officers  from  thoughout  the  United  Kingdom  were  drawn;  the 
demonstrations  outside  the  American  airbase  at  Greenham  Common 
in  Berkshire,  where  I happened  to  be  Chief  Constable  at  the  time; 
and  the  disputes  at  the  International  Printing  building  and  the  Times 
building  in  London,  which  lasted  for  over  a year.  Police  officers 
often  found  themselves  in  the  difficult  and  sometimes  very  dangerous 
situation  of  holding  the  middle  ground  between  two  competing 
democratic  rights:  the  right  to  go  to  work,  if  one  so  wished,  and  the 
nght  to  demonstrate  and  the  right  to  strike,  and  to  talk  to  other  people 
and  try  and  persuade  them  not  to  go  to  work.  Those  things  were  not 
always  done  peacefully,  and  the  police  became  associated  with  what 
you  might  call  the  state,  and  with  a more  abrasive  and  a more 
forceful  approach . We  were  becoming  associated  with  force  rather 
than  with  service.  We  had  been  called  the  police  force  for  over  100 


Interview  by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

years,  and  although  perhaps  the  name  doesn't  matter  at  the  time 
when  one  isn ' t associated  with  force,  it  does  matter  now.  In  1 0 years 
time  you  can  call  us  a police  force  again;  it  won’t  have  connotations 
of  aggression  and  abrasiveness.  1 felt  the  time  had  come  to  reassess 
our  position  in  society,  and  re-emphasize  that  we  are  primarily  a 
service  to  the  whole  of  the  community.  So  that  is  what  began  it  — 
to  re-establish  ourselves  as  a service  to  the  community. 

Outsiders  looking  in 

LEN : You  called  i n outside  consultants  rather  than  ha  v ing  in-house 
police  experts  conduct  this  examination.  Why  outsiders? 

IMBERT:  We  thought  that  as  we  are  serving  the  public,  we  didn't 
want  to  impose  our  own  definition  of  these  problems  and  our  own 
solutions  on  that  public.  We  are  the  servants,  not  the  masters. 
However  uncomfortable  it  might  have  been,  it  was  right  that  we 
had  an  independent  view  of  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong 
with  the  Metropolitan  Police  Service  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
customer,  the  person  we  are  endeavoring  to  serve.  It  was  not  good 
enough  for  me  any  longer  to  say,  “This  is  the  sort  of  police  service 
you  can  expect,  this  is  the  sort  of  police  service  you  can  afford,  this 
is  the  sort  of  police  service  we're  going  to  give  you."  What  I wanted 


to  know  was  what  the  customer  actually  needed  from  the  police 
service.  I wanted  also  to  know  what  the  customer  thought  was 
wrong  with  the  police  service  and  I wanted  to  know  very  independently 
what  people  within  the  organization  thought  about  our  organization. 
I wanted  an  independent  view  of  what  was  wrong  and  what  was 
right,  so  we  should  then  build  on  that. 

LEN:  What  did  they  find  ou|? 

IMBERT:  First,  I should  emphasize  that  they  found  out  that  about 
98  percent  of  the  service  was  good,  that  we  were  really  going  the 
right  way.  that  we  had  the  right  motivation,  the  right  objectives. 
But,  of  course,  2 percent  of  it  is  a lot  if  you’re  providing  a public 
service.  Indeed,  the  reputation  which  had  built  up  over  30  years  can 
be  destroyed  in  two  minutes,  if  just  2 percent  of  it  is  wrong.  That 
is  1 .99  percent  too  much.  So  it  was  important. 

They  found  problems  with  the  way  in  which  we  were  managing 
the  organization,  and  the  way  in  which  we  were  managing  the 
people  within  the  organization.  They  criticized  the  appearance  of 
the  police.  I had  been  all  around  the  world,  and  I thought  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  was  very  good,  but  I was 
seeing  it  through  the  eyes  of  a Metropolitan  police  officer.  It  is  true 
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"We  welcome  independent  monitoring  of  policing.  We  have  our  critics,  in  abundance  in 
some  areas.  We  look  and  listen  to  what  they  say.  One  of  the  sentences  in  our  statement 
of  values  is  that  we  must  respond  to  well-founded  criticism  with  a willingness  to  change. " 


that  in  many  areas  we  were  not  giving  the  right  impression.  Our 
police  stations  themselves  were  not  welcoming.  Often  there  would 
be  a notice  on  the  door  of  the  front  office:  only  one  person  at  a time 
at  the  counter,  repeat,  only  one  person  at  a time.  In  other  words,  there 
wasn’t  a welcome  there.  We  were  reminded,  and  we  must 
acknowledge,  that  people  come  to  us  when  they  have  a problem.  If 
we’re  not  showing  that  we  are  welcoming  them,  indeed  the  quality 
of  life  is  not  going  to  be  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Our  image  of  a friendly  police  service  was  not  the  image  that  the 
consultants  actually  saw.  One  very  important  thing  that  they  pointed 
up  was  that  we  didn't  appear  to  have  a common  purpose.  I had 
understood  from  the  time  I joined  this  police  service  many  years  ago 
that  if  you  shook  a police  officer  from  a deep  sleep  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  said,  “What  is  the  primary  objective  of  an 
efficient  police?"  he  would  have  said  it  without  thinking.  But  that 
wasn’t  so.  Different  people  within  the  organization  had  different 
ideas  of  what  we  were  in  business  for.  Some  people  said  we’re  in 
business  to  arrest  criminals,  others  to  prevent  crime,  others  to  look 
after  lost  children,  others  to  deal  with  family  and  domestic  abuse, 
others  to  deal  with  traffic  — it  depended  upon  their  particular 
perspective  in  their  particular  job.  What  we  really  needed  was  to 
re-establish  and  rearticulate  the  common  purpose. 

But  they  also  pointed  out  that  our  values  were  different.  The 
values  I have  and  I hold  dear,  and  I think  should  be  articulated  and 
followed  throughout  the  Met,  may  not  be  the  same  as  those  of  a new 
constable.  We  may  have  different  values.  So  we  needed  a common 
purpose,  and  we  needed  to  agree  with  our  customer  what  the  values 
were  that  we  should  have  within  the  organization  in  order  to  cany 
out  the  common  purpose. 

Customer  input 

LEN:  Did  you  include  the  community  in  the  process  of  developing 
your  statement  of  purpose? 

IMBERT:  Yes.  I have  little  doubt  that  in  1829  when  the  first  two 
commissioners  were  appointed  — they  had  two  commissioners 
then,  not  just  one  — that  they  went  home  one  Friday  afternoon  and 
said,  "I’ll  see  you  on  Tuesday  morning  after  a long  weekend  in  the 
country,  and  we  will  have  a mission  statement  for  the  Metropolitan 
Police."  That  was  easy  in  1 829.  That  was  before  the  invention  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine.  There  was  no  Heathrow  Airport  bringing 
in  something  like  80  million  people  a year.  No  plastic  cards.  No 
checks.  No  international  trade  in  drugs.  None  of  that.  Times  were 
different.  What  might  have  been  good  enough  for  1829  was  not 
good  enough  for  the  late  1990’s  and  indeed,  the  21st  century.  We 
needed  a statement  which  was  going  to  be  meaningful  and  enduring. 
So  we  didn't  do  it  over  a weekend.  We  agonized  over  it.  I sat,  first 
of  all,  together  with  my  policy  committee  — that’s  my  Deputy 
Commissioner,  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  the  senior  two 
members  of  our  civil  staff  — Receiver,  Deputy  Receiver — and  we 
initially  settled  on  10  points  about  our  business  and  about  our  values. 

As  we  debated  those  throughout  the  organization  and  throughout 
the  public,  they  were  becoming  known  as  Imbert's  Ten 
Commandments,  and  that  wasn't  right  I saw  right  from  the  beginning 
that  if  this  became  associated  too  much  with  one  individual  — and 
it  happened  at  that  time  that  the  individual  was  me  — then  it 
wouldn’t  endure  after  I left  this  office.  The  statement  will  be  taken 
down  from  the  walls  and  a new  one  would  have  been  articulated.  We 
went  after  the  public.  We  went  to  the  consultative  committees.  We 
went  to  local  authorities.  We  went  to  members  of  Parliament.  We 
asked  our  public.  We  charged  our  divisional  commanders  — 75  of 
them  within  the  Metropolitan  Police,  covering  particular  areas — to 
talk  to  their  public  about  it.  And  we  took  their  views  as  to  what 
should  be  the  purpose  of  the  Metropolitan  Police;  what  did  the 
public  want  of  their  police  service  and  what  should  the  values  be.  It 
took  us  something  like  18  months  eventually  to  come  up  with  the 
statement  of  our  common  purpose  and  values. 

LEN:  The  consul  (anting  report  that  led  to  the  Plus  Program  talks 
about  making  changes  in  the  command  level  and  ways  to  reduce 
bureaucracy.  Can  you  describe  the  changes  you’ve  made  so  far? 

IMBERT:  What  we  have  done,  and  it’s  still  an  ongoing  process 
because  there  is  now  the  Home  Secretary’s  inquiry  into  the  police 
service,  is  to  make  our  management  more  responsive,  not  only  to  the 
public  but  to  people  within  the  organization.  We  have  insisted  upon 
participative  management,  that  the  Chief  Superintendent,  the  chief 
officer  in  a particular  division,  will  discuss  the  service  they’re 
giving  to  the  public  and  to  each  other  — the  way  in  which  they’re 
giving  that,  the  way  in  which  they  use  their  resources,  the  way  in 
which  they  work  out  their  shift  systems.  They  will  discuss  that  with 
people  within  the  organization,  whether  they’re  constables,  sergeants, 
or  civil  staff,  so  that  we  can  *11  work  together.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a common  purpose  that  we’re  trying  to  pursue.  That  was  the 
important  thing  for  management:  not  only  to  be  a managing 
organization,  but  to  be  a listening  one  and  to  learn  from  everyone 


within  the  organization.  I insisted  that  the  good  ideas  in  our 
organization  don’t  come  out  of  my  office.  So  many  of  them  can 
come  from  the  very  newest  members  of  the  organization  because 
they  see  them  with  different  eyes,  from  a different  perspective. 

We  have  not  been  as  successful  in  reducing  the  bureaucracy  as 
we  wanted  to  be.  We  have  had  a number  of  pilot  schemes  to  try  and 
do  it.  The  more  we  try  and  reduce  bureaucracy,  the  more  there  are 
demands  in  our  area  of  accountability.  The  more  we  try  and  reduce, 
the  more  it  seems  to  pile  up.  That  must  be  an  ongoing  thing.  It  is 
something  we  have  not  been  successful  with  at  the  moment.  We’ve 
reduced  it  in  one  area;  we've  increased  it  in  another. 

LEN:  With  all  these  changes  going  on,  how  is  officer  morale? 

IMBERT : Well,  I personally  think  that  it  is  good,  but  I have  to  say 
that  within  the  whole  of  my  police  experience,  I have  heard  at 
various  times  that  morale  was  low,  or  as  we  say,  “rock  bottom."  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  officers  individually.  I find  that 
when  I give  people  three  weeks  notice  that  I’m  going  to  visit  a police 
station,  I will  have  a group  of  officers  who  want  to  see  me  or  a 
representative  group,  and  I would  ask  them  about  morale.  It  seems 
that  when  I ask  collectively,  they  all  say  morale  is  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be.  When  I ask  individually,  every  time  I go  to  a function, 
every  time  I see  a police  officer,  I try  and  stop  and  talk  to  him.  For 
the  first  minute  or  two,  it  might  seem  very  formal,  but  after  a few 
minutes,  one  is  able  to  talk  on  a man-toman  or  man-towoman 
basis,  and  one  asks  whether  they’re  enjoying  the  job,  what  their 
ambitions  are,  whether  their  ambitions  are  to  be  as  good  a police 
officer  as  they  possibly  can,  whether  it’s  to  do  with  promotion, 
whether  it’s  to  do  with  transfer  to  another  part  of  the  service.  One  can 
generally  get  a measure  of  whether  or  not  they 're  enjoying  their  job 
and  the  way  in  which  they’re  serving  the  public,  and  I’ve  got  to  say 
that  in  very,  very  few  instances,  perhaps  only  one  out  of  only  60  or 
70,  have  I found  people  dissatisfied  with  the  organization.  Another 
measure  I have  is  asking  some  of  our  older  members,  particularly 
those  who  represent  our  Police  Federation,  whether  they  have  any 
other  members  of  their  families  as  police  officers  or  members  of  our 
civil  staff.  It's  surprising  how  many  have  recommended  this  job  to 
members  of  their  family.  That’s  a measure  of  the  fact  that  they  think 
it’s  a worthwhile  occupation  and  that  it's  going  in  the  right  way. 


The  other  thing  that  I do,  of  course,  is  to  impress  on  them  — and 
this  is  what  I’ve  impressed  upon  management  — is  that  it  is  their 
organization.  They  will  leave  a legacy  to  those  who  come  behind 
us,  and  the  legacy  will  either  be  good  or  bad  according  to  what  they 
put  into  it.  It’s  not  just  the  Commissioner,  we  all  have  a part  to  play. 

LEN:  In  a number  of  American  police  departments  that  are 
implementing  community  policing,  officers  of  all  ranks  say  privately 
that  the  effort  is  not  working.  However,  they’ll  never  say  that  on 
record,  and  they  would  never  say  it  to  their  police  chief  or  to  their 
immediate  superiors.  How  can  an  outside  consultant  or  poll  taker 
come  in  and  get  an  honest  assessment  of  morale? 

IMBERT:  I would  welcome  you  asking  any  of  my  officers  about 
morale  — not  necessarily  related  to  community  policing,  because 
we  are  all  community  police  officers,  and  we’re  all  serving  the 
public  even  though  we  might  be  specialists,  whether  we're  fingerprint 
specialists,  or  photographers  or  scientists.  I will  welcome  you 
asking  any  of  our  officers,  because  if  they  have  points  they  will 
make  to  you  and  wouldn’t  wish  to  make  to  me,  those  points  have  got 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  it  isn’t  working,  we’ve  got  to  make 
sure  that  it  works.  I would  concede  that  it  may  not  always  work  for 
the  police  officer,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  it’s  got  to  work  for 
the  public.  Before  our  Plus  Program,  many  people  asked,  “What’s 
in  it  for  me?”  The  question  that  we’ve  got  to  ask  is,  "What 's  in  it  for 
the  public?"  If  we  can  be  sure  that  we’re  satisfying  and  we’re  serving 
the  public  properly,  then  we  get  more  job  satisfaction  and  it  will  be 
lasting.  We  will  actually  enjoy  what  we’re  doing  if  we  know  that  is 
the  service  that  the  public  wants. 

We  do  welcome  independent  monitoring  of  not  just  the  Plus 
Program,  but  of  community  policing  and  any  other  form  of  policing. 
Within  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  our  critics,  in  abundance  in 
some  areas.  They  are  very  articulate.  Many  of  them  write  newspapers, 
and  we  look  and  listen  to  what  they  say.  One  of  the  sentences  in  our 


Statement  of  Common  Purpose  and  Values  is  that  we  must  respond 
to  well-founded  criticism  with  a willingness  to  change. 

LEN:  That's  not  in  any  other  statement  of  values  I’ve  ever 

seen. . . . 

IMBERT : And  it  is  not  by  accident  that  that  is  the  last  sentence.  We 
are  not  working  for  ourselves,  we  are  working  for  other  people.  But 
if  we  treat  each  other  better,  then  we  give  a better  service  to  people 
outside  the  organization.  Not  everyone  will  be  happy  with  it;  not 
everyone  will  be  happy  with  the  Metropolitan  Police  either,  inside 
it  or  outside  it,  but  we  must  constantly  strive  to  improve.  In  100  years 
we  will  still  be  striving  to  improve.  Once  we  no  longer  have  criticism 
because  people  are  frightened  to  criticize,  then  I’m  afraid  we’re 
doomed  to  failure.  At  the  moment  we  have  a company  which  is 
going  to  look  at  the  Plus  Program.  I'm  very  apprehensive  about  that 
because  they're  looking  for  drama.  I hope  that  they  will  look  at  a 
balanced  picture. 

U.K.  community  policing 

LEN:  We  understand  that  you're  embarking  on  what  you  call 
“sector  policing."  Is  it  similar  to  community  policing? 

IMBERT:  Yes.  It’s  really  a development  of  community  policing  — 
and  again,  it’s  not  what  we  in  the  police  service  thought  was  a good 
idea.  It’s  what  the  public  have  told  us  they  want  to  see.  Almost  in 
conjunction  with  the  beginning  of  the  Plus  Program,  and  our 
Statement  of  Common  Purpose  and  Values  in  1989,  the  police 
service  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as  a whole  did  a survey  of 
the  public  to  ask  what  they  wanted  of  their  police.  One  of  the  things 
they  wanted  was  high-profile  policing.  They  wanted  to  see  their 
police  officer.  They  wanted  to  know  their  police  officer.  They 
wanted  to  know  that  that  police  officer  understood  their  problems, 
and  their  neighborhood. 

When  that  was  put  to  us,  the  immediate  reaction  was,  “Well,  we 
can’t  do  that  with  our  shift  system."  We  go  on  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
till  ten  o’clock  at  night,  ten  o'clock  at  night  till  six  in  the  morning  — 
and  it  was  an  easy,  cyclical  way  of  doing  things.  We  got  to  know 


each  other,  and  we  got  to  know  the  whole  of  our  area.  But  it  was 
a large  area.  One  day  we  might  be  on  a beat  at  one  end  of  the  area, 
another  day  we  might  be  on  a beat  at  the  other  end  of  the  area.  So 
although  we  knew  each  other,  we  didn't  really  know  our  public.  And 
that  public  wanted  to  know  us.  We  had  to  devise  a new  way  of  doing 
it.  We  now  have  what  we  call  “sector  policing,"  which  will  be  fully 
operational  throughout  the  whole  of  London  by  about  April  of  next 
year.  And  let  me  say  straight  away  that  in  some  quarters  that  has 
been  met  with  cynicism,  in  others  with  great  enthusiasm.  One  thing 
that  we  must  all  acknowledge  is  that  it  wasn't  what  we  said  was  best 
for  the  public;  it  was  what  the  public  said  they  wanted  from  us.  They 
pay  our  wages.  That’s  what  they  're  demanding;  we’ve  got  to  try  and 
meet  that  expectation  even  thought  it  means  destroying  a system 
which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  163  years.  The  Metropolitan 
Police  began  their  shift  systems  in  1829  at  quarter  to  six  in  the 
morning  simply  because  people  got  up  and  went  to  work  a quarter 
to  six  in  the  morning.  Society  has  changed;  they  don’t  do  that  now 
And  yet  here  we  were  in  1990,  still  beginning  our  shifts  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  because  it  had  become  easy,  because  it  had 
become  so  acceptable  to  us.  We  were  providing  a policing  service 
at  times  when  it  wasn’t  needed  so  much.  We  hadn't  enough  officers 
in  the  areas  where  there  were  real  problems,  at  the  times  where  there 
were  those  problems.  It  was  time  for  a change. 

As  I say,  it  is  not  everywhere  meeting  with  great  enthusiasm,  but 
the  test  is  whether  or  not  the  public  want  it  and  like  it.  If  they  like  it 
and  appreciate  it,  then  our  officers  will  like  it  and  appreciate  it 
because  they  like  to  be  appreciated.  One  thing  I find  it  heartening  is 
that  the  younger  officers  are  more  pleased  about  it  than  the  older 
ones.  They’ve  not  been  so  used  to  the  shift  system.  It  actually  gives 
them  more  times  with  their  family,  more  weekends  off.  It  brings 
them  on  duty  at  times  when  their  presence  is  needed  in  the  center  of 
London,  in  response  to  public  needs.  We  have  got  to  make  sure  it 
works  even  though  it  is  uncomfortable  changing  our  lifelong  habits 
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"The  Met  began  their  shift  systems  in  1829  at  quarter  to  six 
in  the  morning  simply  because  people  got  up  and  went  to 
work  a quarter  to  six.  Society  has  changed,  yet  here  we 
were  in  1990,  still  beginning  our  shifts  at  six  in  the  morning 
because  it  had  become  so  acceptable  to  us. " 
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Police  battle  with  some  of  the  3,000  pickets  engaged  in  a labor  protest  outside  a newspaper  printing  plant  in  Warrington,  England, 
in  1983.  Events  such  as  this  during  the  past  decade  helped  to  propel  the  London  Metropolitan  Police's  self-assessment  and  plan 
for  sweeping  change.  (Wide  World  Photo) 


" The  public  generally 
wants  firm,  fair  and 
friendly  policing.  At  times 
firmness  is  paramount,  and 
friendliness  must  come 
second.  But  generally  if 
there’s  friendliness,  there’s 
understanding,  and  there’s 
a better  opportunity  to 
resolve  crime.” 
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and  ways,  because  that’s  what  the  public  is  demanding. 

LEN:  Are  there  community  meetings  that  these  officers  attend? 

IMBERT : Yes.  They  can  occur  after  the  public’s  working  day,  not 
after  the  police  working  day.  I didn’t  explain  it  fully  to  you.  The 
basis  of  sector  policing  is  that  instead  of  us  having,  say,  three 
inspectors  for  a large  area,  and  then  six  sergeants  and  30  police 
officers,  and  then  telling  them  of  an  evening  where  they’re  going  to 
perform  their  duty,  and  changing  that  every  night  because  of  people 
being  absent  or  going  to  court  or  being  involved  in  something  else, 
we're  now  going  to  assign  one  inspector,  two  sergeants  and  half  a 
dozen  police  offices  to  one  small  sector.  They  will  have  responsibility 
for  that  sector,  and  part  of  their  responsibility  is  to  respond  to  public 
demand,  to  get  to  know  what  the  public  worries  are.  We  are  trying 
to  keep  those  same  officers  on  that  same  area.  It  won’t  be  easy 
because  within  London,  like  in  any  other  big  city , there  are  demands 
for  policing  in  other  areas.  For  example,  if  we  have  a public 
demonstration  which  has  100,000  people,  we  are  going  to  want  a 
few  thousand  police  officers.  London  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the 
country,  it’s  the  sporting  capital:  we  have  all  of  the  football  and 
cricket  finals  there.  It’s  the  political  capital  as  well:  If  there  is  a 
problem  in  Sri  Lanka  or  South  America  or  in  Los  Angeles,  we  will 
have  a problem  in  London  and  a demonstration. 

One  way  of  tapping  in  to  the  needs  and  the  concerns  of  the  public 
is,  indeed,  to  have  sector  meetings.  We  now  have  consultative 
committees  throughout  London,  with  people  representing  different 
sections  of  the  community  — ethnic  minorities,  different  professional 
groups,  business  communities.  We  will  also  have  smaller  groupings 
of  representatives  from  the  sectors,  who  will  meet  with  their 
inspector,  the  sergeants  and  the  constables,  and  say,  “This  is  what 
we  expect  from  you."  Let  us  say  it’s  a problem  of  prostitution  in  their 
area.  That  is  their  top  priority  and  we  must  respond  to  what’s  their 
top  priority.  If  it’s  traffic,  we  must  try  and  respond  to  that  We  cannot 
be  everything  to  all  people,  but  we  must  try  and  respond  to  their  real 
priorities. 

LEN:  If  a neighborhood  wants  very  heavy-handed  policing  — use 
clubs  first  and  ask  questions  later  — should  they  get  that? 

IMBERT:  This  is  all  about  a style  of  policing,  and  the  style  of 
policing  has  really  got  to  be  set  from  the  center.  My  philosophy  of 
policing,  which  seems  to  have  been  accepted,  is  that  I detect  that  the 
public  generally  wants  firm,  fair  and  friendly  policing.  There  are 
areas  where  at  times  firmness  is  paramount,  and  friendliness  must 
come  second.  But  generally  if  there’s  friendliness,  there’s 
understanding,  and  there’s  a better  opportunity  to  resolve  crime. 
To  go  in  aggressively,  if  that  is  what  the  community  want,  is  not 
our  style  of  policing.  Sometimes  we  have  to  adopt  that  style.  The 
legitimate  use  of  force  is,  of  course,  something  that  we  have  to  apply. 
But  we  have  a principle  of  minimal  force,  and  we  try  and  apply  that. 

If  indeed  there  are  riots,  and  these  are  terrorizing  the  people  of  that 
locality,  then  minimal  force  may  be  the  sort  of  force  that  we 
ourselves  then  wish  to  see  and  wish  to  use.  But  nonetheless,  we  have 
to  live  up  to  that.  We  are,  after  all,  in  the  business  of  policing. 
Sector  policing  is  not  a soft  option.  It’s  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
community.  But  if  they  were  to  ask  us  to  go  in  with  tear  gas  and 
clubs,  we  would  then  have  to  bring  our  professional  reasoning  and 
our  professional  experience  to  bear  on  that  situation  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  could  be  resolved  in  some  other  way. 

Internal  strife 

LEN:  In  some  American  jurisdictions,  there  is  developing  a kind  of 

“we"  versus  “them"  attitude  between  officers  who  answer  calls  for 
service  and  those  who  are  involved  with  walking  around  in  the 
community  and  getting  to  know  the  community  problems.  Are  you 
experiencing  something  like  this? 

IMBERT:  We  have  experienced  iL  Our  sector  policing  — what  you 
call  community  policing  — is  not  really  a new  idea.  We’ve  had  a 
system  of  home  beat  officers,  and  those  officers  have  been 


permanently  on  one  beat.  We  haven’t  had  the  luxury  of  putting  them 
everywhere  in  London;  we’ve  had  to  select  the  beats.They’ve  gotten 
to  know  the  community.  What  can  happen,  of  course,  is  that  they 
become  local,  friendly,  neighborhood  bobbies,  they  talk  to  young 
children,  and  to  mothers  taking  children  to  school . They  get  into  the 
community  and  have  high  respect  and  high  integrity.  But  sometimes 
a problem  arises,  perhaps  in  an  area  of  that  community  where  there 
may  be  drug  dealers  who  may  be  pursuing  their  aims  by  the  use  of 
violence,  whether  it’s  overt  or  covert,  and  it  cannot  be  resolved  by 
just  one  police  officer  alone.  Therefore,  one  has  to  use  the  specialist 
groups,  whether  it’s  our  Territorial  Support  Group,  whether  it’s 
drugs  units,  working  together  with  those  home  beat  officers.  Of 
course,  there  are  occasionally  those  who  would  say,  “It’s  all  very 
well  for  them  going  in  patting  children's  heads,  showing  old  ladies 
across  the  road,  whilst  we’ve  got  to  do  the  hard  work."  It  is  a shared 
responsiblity.  Those  who  are  on  the  drug  squad  could  be  members 
of  the  sector  policing  unit  tomorrow.  Those  who  are  in  sector 
policing  could  be  on  the  drug  squad  tomorrow  or  sometime  in  the 
future.  It  is  a shared  responsibility. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  sector  policing  is  that  those  sectors 
will  have  their  own  car  for  a reasonably  fast  response,  but  not  with 
flashing  blue  lights  to  get  everywhere,  because  they  will  be  actually 
in  that  area.  We  are  going  to  have  to  have  call  services  as  well,  where 
in  a life-threatening  situation,  people  are  sent  in  response  to  an 
emergency  telephone  call,  and  they’re  sent  from  the  center  to  some 
part  of  that  community.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  there  are  different 
people,  that  we’ve  got  the  aggressive  police  officers,  and  we’ve  got 
the  bucolic  bobby  with  his  bicycle  just  patting  heads.  They’re  all 
working  with  one  end.  I know  that  this  is  (former  New  York  Police 
Commissioner]  Lee  Brown’s  view;  it’s  certainly  been  mine  for  a 
long  time.  We  are  not  just  in  the  business  of  preventing  and  detecting 
crime;  we  are  in  the  business  of  enhancing  the  quality  of  life. 

LEN:  Where  animosities  simmer  between  officers,  one  solution  has 


See  how  they  run . . . 

The  Statement  of 
Common  Purpose  and  Values  of 
the  London  Metropolitan  Police 

"The  purpose  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Service  is  to 
uphold  the  law  fairly  and  firmly;  to  prevent  crime;  to 
pursue  and  bring  to  justice  those  who  break  the  law;  to 
keep  The  Queen’s  Peace;  to  protect,  help  and  reassure 
people  in  London;  and  to  be  seen  to  do  all  this  with 
integrity,  common  sense  and  sound  judgement. 

"We  must  be  compassionate,  courteous  and  patient, 
acting  without  fear  or  favour  or  prejudice  to  the  rights 
of  others.  We  need  to  be  professional,  calm  and  re- 
strained in  the  face  of  violence  and  apply  only  that  force 
which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  our  lawful  duty. 

"We  must  strive  to  reduce  the  fears  of  the  public  and,  so 
far  as  we  can,  to  reflect  their  priorities  in  the  action  we 
take.  We  must  respond  to  well-founded  criticism  with  a 
willingness  to  change." 


been  to  put  the  beat  officer  in  the  car  for  a while  and  rotate  the  car 
officer  out  to  a street  beat.  . . . 

IMBERT : I don’t  think  we’ve  ever  got  to  that  situation,  but  one  has 
heard  the  underlying  comment  that  it’s  all  very  well  for  them  to 
come  into  our  area  and  spoil  our  relationship.  In  the  fullness  of  time, 
people  will  be  changed  around,  but  we  do  need  stability  in  those 
areas  so  the  public  can  get  to  know  their  police  officers.  But  we  are 
not  going  for  popularity.  A plank  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Service 
on  which  we  rely  is  that  we  do  not  go  for  popularity;  we  go  to 
maintain  our  integrity.  If  you  go  for  popularity,  you’ll  lose  your 
integrity.  We  have  been  charged  by  the  public  to  do  a job.  Sometimes 
that  job  is  very  difficult,  especially  occupying  that  dangerous 
middle  ground  at  times  between  competing  democratic  rights.  But 
if  we  maintain  our  integrity,  and  we  do  things  according  to  the  law 
and  use  our  discretion,  then  indeed  I think  we  have  the  glimmer  of 
success  facing  us. 

The  consultative  committees  which  Lord  Scarman  and  his 
commission  recommended  have  been  outstandingly  successful 
where  the  public  wanted  them  to  be.  One  of  the  few  things  that  we 
do  insist  upon,  and  it’s  not  negotiable,  is  that  the  chairpersons  of 
those  consultative  committees  were  not  to  be  police  officers.  It’s 
there  for  the  public  to  tap  into  their  policing  service.  We  are  their 
service,  not  our  service. They  must  tell  us  what  they  want  of  policing. 
There  are  times  in  some  areas  where  they  seem  to  think  it's  all  right 
to  leave  it  to  police,  and  we  have  to  encourage  them  to  be  critical. 
One  other  thing  that  Lord  Scarman  said:  He  said  that  the  art  of 
policing  is  suiting  actions  to  circumstances.  That  is  absolutely  right. 
There  are  circumstances  where  you  need  almost  saturation  policing 
to  resolve  a problem.  There  are  circumstances  where  that  is  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  that  you  want.  We’ve  got  to  make  sure  that  we  get 
it  right  and  give  the  police  officers  the  right  sort  of  discretion  and 
then  retrospectively  we  question  them  about  their  judgments. 

Fault-finding 

LEIN:  Getting  police  officers  to  utilize  discretion  fully  and  effectively 
would  seem  to  come  under  the  heading  of  attitudinal  change  within 
the  organization. . . . 

IMBERT:  Under  the  Plus  Program,  we  have  held  seminars  to 
actually  change  the  culture  of  the  organization.  It  isn’t  just  changing 
a function;  that’s  not  enough.  Just  changing  a function  wouldn’t  do 
any  good.  We’ve  got  to  change  the  culture.  And  within  the  culture 
now  is  the  atmosphere,  the  opportunity,  for  people  to  say  what  they 
think  is  wrong  with  the  Metropolitan  Police  Service.  One  of  the 
difficult  hurdles  that  we’re  going  to  have  to  leap,  and  I hope  we  don’t 
come  crashing  down  on  that  particular  hurdle,  is  that  having  created 
this  atmosphere,  we  will  now  find  that  people  within  the  Met, 
particularly  the  minority  groups  — I can  include  women  police  as 
a minority  group  within  the  Met,  although  there  are  nearly  4,000  of 
them  now  — can  actually  talk  about  the  prejudice  that  is  there,  the 
way  in  which  they’ve  been  discriminated  against,  the  way  they 
perhaps  haven’t  got  into  a specialist  department,  or  have  been 
moved  without  being  able  to  express  their  wishes,  the  way  in  which 
they  have,  perhaps,  even  been  penalized  for  going  away  and  having 
a baby,  and  wanted  to  come  back  to  the  organization.  We  will  have 
a number  of  cases.  I’m  pretty  certain,  where  that  discrimination  has 
gone  on,  but  they  haven’t  had  the  opportunity  to  actually  surface  the 
problem,  for  fear  of  further  discrimination.  Now,  I believe,  a number 
of  these  cases  will  come  to  the  top.  It  will  look  as  though  we  have 
suddenly  become  an  organization  which  actually  penalizes  the 
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"There  will  be  at  some  time  a woman  commissioner.  I think  that  must  happen;  it’s  the  law 
of  averages.  There  are  so  many  with  talent,  with  the  attributes  that  one  needs,  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  make  sure  that  they  do  come  through. " 


minority  groups.  In  fact,  we’re  an  organization  which  now  encourages 
those  minority  groups  to  come  forward.  We’ve  got  to  have  the 
strength  to  accept  that  criticism  and  to  say  that  things  have  been 
wrong  and  to  do  something  about  it. 

LEN : While  there  are  certainly  problems  that  women  police  face  in 
the  lower  echelons,  it  would  seem  that  the  problems  they  would  face 
when  they  do  achieve  higher  rank  are  going  to  be  very  different  and 
much  more  subtle.  Do  you  currently  have  any  female  officers  of 
senior  rank?  How  would  you  assess  the  situations  they  face? 

1MBERT:  We  do  have  some.  There  is  not  a chief  officer  yet,  but  that 
is  merely  a matter  of  a short  time,  I believe,  because  we  have  some 
very,  very  bright  females  within  the  police  service,  and  I see  nothing 
to  stop  them  from  getting  to  the  top  except  their  own  choice. 

I think  that  as  one  goes  through  the  ranks,  there  will  probably  be 
people  who  say,  “Oh,  she  wouldn’t  have  got  there  if  she  hadn't  been 
a woman.*’  Certainly  from  my  experience,  those  who  are  in  senior 
rank  now  within  the  United  Kingdom  have  certainly  gotten  there  on 
their  ability.  One  must  concede  that  in  the  past,  to  achieve  rank  a 
woman  had  to  be  better  than  her  male  counterparts,  because  we  were 
a male-oriented  organization.  It’s  only  in  this  century  that  we’ve  had 
women  police  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  Service  and  within  the 

service  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  fact,  less  than  10  years  ago I 

think  it  was  1983  or  1984  — we  had  a quota  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police.  No  more  than  10  percent  of  our  recruits  could  be  women,  and 
we  seldom,  if  ever,  reached  that  10  percent.  It’s  almost  staggering 
now  to  think  that  that  was  less  than  10  years  ago.  Now  I believe  about 
12.5  percent  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Service  are  women  officers, 
and  coming  into  our  training  school  now,  it  is  generally  somewhere 
between  30  percent  and  40  percent  are  women. 

In  senior  ranks  they  probably  have  an  added  problem  because  of 
the  perceived  credibility.  As  I say,  we’re  a man-oriented  organization, 
and  I think  that  there  are  still  people  who  will  say,  well,  they  can’t 
do  public  order  because  they  haven’t  got  the  physical  strength.  But 
there  are  different  ways  of  resolving  a problem.  I think  the  women 
within  the  organization  actually  humanize  us,  and  the  talents  they 
have  are  talents  which  we’ve  not  capitalized  upon  up  to  now.  It  is 
really  surprising  that  it’s  taken  us  so  long  to  acknowledge  that  there 
are  those  enormous  talents  and  such  tremendous  potential  there.  But 
within  the  Metropolitan  Police  Service  now  we  have  a number  of 
women  officers  in  mid-rank.  Throughout  the  country  there  are  a few 
of  assistant  chief  constable  rank;  there  are  still  not  enough.  But  of 
course,  society  has  changed,  and  has  now  given  them  that  opportunity, 
which  they  didn’t  have  before.  And  the  more  officers  there  are,  the 
more  some  will  come  through  to  senior  rank.  There  will  be  at  some 
time  a woman  commissioner.  I think  that  must  happen;  it’s  the  law 
of  averages  If  we  get  to  the  stage  where  we’ve  got  50  percent  male, 
50  percent  female,  unless  prejudice  and  bigotry  remain,  we’re  going 
to  have  a woman  commissioner.  I sincerely  hope  it’s  not  as  a token, 
and  not  just  so  that  somebody  can  say  we’ve  got  a first.  There  are  so 
many  with  talent,  with  the  attributes  that  one  needs,  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  make  sure  that  they  do  come  through. 


Black  and  blue 


LEN:  In  a 1985  Law  Enforcement  News  interview  with  your 
predecessor.  Sir  Kenneth  Newman,  he  observed  that  the  recruitment 
of  minority  constables  was  an  issue  of  great  concern  to  the  Met. 
What  progress  has  been  made  with  respect  to  recruiting  sworn 
officers,  as  opposed  to  civilians?  We  understand  at  present  your 
minority  representation  is  just  around  2 percent  of  the  organization. 

IMBERT:  That’s  absolutely  right.  I notice  that  you  excluded  the 
civil  staff.  There  we  have  no  problem;  about  14  percent  are  from  the 
minority  community.  In  the  Special  Constabulary,  now  some  10 
percent  are  from  the  minority  community,  and  many  of  those  are 
moving  into  the  regular  service.  But  we  have  had  difficulty  in  the 
regular  police  service,  and  I think  the  difficulty  has  been  because 
they  have  not  seen  it  as  one  of  those  professions  where  they  would 
have  full  confidence  that  they  would  be  treated  fairly.  We  ourselves 
have  had  to  come  to  terms  with  that.  When  you  spoke  to  Sir  Kenneth 
in  1985, 1 don’t  know  how  many  officers  there  would  have  been 
from  the  ethnic  minority  community.  I had  the  privilege  a year  ago 
of  presenting  a Long  Service  and  Good  Conduct  Medal  to  a black 
officer  — a 22-year  medal.  He  was  the  only  black  officer  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  22  years  ago.  In  1970  we  had  one.  If  you  look 
at  that  graph  throughout  the  1970’s,  it  moves  up  to  double  figures, 
and  then  gets  to  the  20’s  and  30’s  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980’s. 
Then  it  begins  to  get  over  100, 150, 170.  About  1987,  we  had  about 
250  to  300,  something  like  that.  Then  it  had  a plateau  for  about  a 
year,  partly  to  do  with  the  troubles  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
particularly  in  Brixton  and  Tottenham,  a lot  of  which  had  to  do  with 
black  and  white  issues. 

We  have  at  the  moment  575^)lack  officers  within  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  but  that  is  only  about  2 percent.  That  is  not  enough.  The 
number  of  black  officers  now  coming  into  the  Metropolitan  Police 


are  about  10  percent  of  our  intake.  What  we  hope  to  do,  of  course, 
is  retain  those,  and  to  show  them  that  this  is  a police  service  serving 
the  whole  of  the  community,  not  just  the  white,  middle-aged,  middle 
class  and  male  community.  I think  that  the  message  is  coming 
across.  I’ ve  just  been  given  the  opportunity,  the  privilege  of  writing 
an  article  for  a newspaper  called  Black  Britain.  I finish  that  article 
with  an  appeal,  saying  that  we  are,  in  effect,  a multicultural  police 
service,  serving  a multicultural  society.  We  have  got  to  serve  that 
society  whatever  it’s  composed  of.  If  the  people  don’t  like  the  way 
we’re  doing  it,  then  they  must  tell  us  through  their  political 
representatives,  and  through  their  consultative  committees.  They 
must  influence  us  in  the  way  in  which  we  are  providing  that  service. 
In  sector  policing  one  will  have  a much  better  opportunity  of  doing 
that  because  police  officers  will  be  liaison  with  their  own  community. 
But  a much  better  way  of  influencing  and  changing  the  police 
service  is  not  to  say,  “We  will  not  join  you  until  you  change  your 
racist  attitudes,"  it’s  actually  to  join  and  change  — if  we  have  them 
— racist  attitudes.  There  will  be  racist  attitutdes  within  the  service; 
we  are  a reflection  of  the  community.  By  joining  the  civil  staff,  by 
joining  the  police  staff,  that’s  the  way  of  changing  us  and  coming  up 
through  the  ranks.  Today  we  have  three  chief  inspectors  who  are 
from  the  ethnic  minority  communities,  a number  of  inspectors,  and 
many  sergeants.  We’re  not  looking  for  tokenism.  What  we’re 
looking  for  is  a genuine  involvement,  a genuine  partnership  for 
people  whether  they're  black  or  white,  whether  they’re  male  or 
female.  They  help  run  this  organization;  it’s  as  much  theirs  as  it  is 
ours.  I just  happen  to  be  the  Commissioner  at  the  moment.  I joined 
it  because  I wanted  a job,  and  I thought  it  was  a good  profession  to 
be  involved  it.  I hope  that  members  of  the  black  community  will  feel 
exactly  the  same. 

LEN:  In  January  of  this  year  a new  recruitment  test  was  instituted, 
and  some  believe  that  the  standards  were  lowered  in  order  to 
increase  minority  representation.  Can  you  speak  to  that  issue? 

IMBERT : I was  not  very  happy  when  I saw  some  of  the  tests  that 
people  were  being  asked  to  complete;  I thought  that  they  woe  far  too 


hundred  have  got  degrees  from  universities.  What  we're  looking 
for  is  all-around  police  officers.  A sprinkling  of  those  who  intend 
to  make  chief  officers  are  people  who  can  relate  to  the  community. 
Now  you  can  do  that  if  you’re  5 foot,  very  often  in  the  same  way 
as  you  can  do  it  if  you’re  6 foot.  There  are  other  talents  in  the  way 
in  which  one  resolves  problems  in  society. 

A matter  of  identity 

LEN:  We’ve  read  that  you’re  giving  new  officers  the  option  of 
being  stationed  where  there  are  officers  of  similar  ethnic  backgrounds. 
How  is  that  working? 

IMBERT : Well,  not  all  of  them  want  to  do  that,  and  it  must  be  their 
choice.  But  some  two  years  ago  one  of  my  assistant  commissioners 
thought  that  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  take  all  of  our  ethnic  minority 
officers  away  for  a couple  of  weekends  and  to  talk  to  them  about  how 
they  saw  the  Metropolitan  Police  Service,  whether  they  felt  there 
was  prejudice,  whether  there  was  bias  against  them  or  for  them, 
whether  they  thought  their  prospects  and  the  quality  of  their  service 
was  a good  as  the  white  officers.  One  of  the  things  that  came  out  of 
those  weekends,  that  initiative,  was  that  when  an  officer  went  to  a 
police  station  which  was  all  white  and  serving  a predominantly 
white  area  perhaps,  they  felt  that  they  were  uncomfortable.  Although 
they  might  have  got  a welcome  by  many,  they  still  felt  as  though  they 
were  not  fitting  in  properly.  Many  of  them  thought  that  that  was  an 
advantage,  going  to  an  all  white  police  station.  But  we  had  to  take 
account  of  those  who  felt  uncomfortable,  and  of  course  if  they  felt 
uncomfortable,  the  chances  were  that  they  would  have  to  leave  the 
service,  and  we  couldn’t  afford  to  lose  their  services.  We  now  give 
them  an  option  to  go  in  a group  to  a police  station,  or  to  go  to  a police 
station  where  there  are  other  officers  of  their  own  cultural  background 
As  I say,  not  all  of  them  take  it  up.  And,  of  course,  there  is  a danger 
that  if  one  goes  to  a police  station  where  they  are  all  the  same  color, 
you’re  going  to  have  the  same  problems  you’ve  got  with  all  white 
officers,  and  there  is  an  advantage  that  we  all  mix.  We  must 
acknowledge  cultural  backgrounds  and  cultural  difficulties,  cultural 


"Some  of  the  tests  that  people  were  being  asked  to  complete 
were  far  too  simple.  The  previous  tests  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  perpetuate  the  police  service  as  it  was. " 


simple.  Of  course,  that  was  only  one  of  the  hurdles  which  people 
have  to  get  across  before  they  became  sworn  police  officers  The 
most  important  thing  on  which  the  media  didn’t  concentrate — and 
I’d  criticize  them  for  it  — is  that  the  previous  tests  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  perpetuate  the  police  service  as  it  was  and,  as  one  could  say, 
it  still  was  in  1991 . We  were  trying  to  bring  people  in  in  our  own 
image,  and  we  were  not  looking  at  the  wider  community.  We  were 
told  by  psychologists  that  our  tests,  perhaps  unwittingly,  were 
actually  ruling  out  members  of  ethnic  minority  communities. 

LEN:  Was  that  in  the  written  test  or  the  psychological  test? 

IMBERT : As  I understand  it,  all  of  them  were  leaning  this  way:  the 
written  ones,  the  psychological,  and  the  actual  verbal  interviews  as 
well.  It  needed  a change.  Now,  I’m  not  an  expert  on  psychological 
profiling;  I just  don’t  know  enough  about  it.  What  I had  done  is  to 
accept  the  view  of  those  psychologists  that  we  were  wrong  and  that 
we  have  got  to  change.  It  certainly  wasn’t  a lowering  of  standards 
at  all.  Every  black  member  of  our  police  service,  every  female 
member  of  our  police  service,  every  member  of  our  police  service, 
has  got  there  because  they  have  the  ability  to  become  good  quality 
police  officers,  and  there  is  no  way  that  we  are  going  to  reduce  that. 
You  can  look  at  a black  officer,  you  can  look  at  a white  officer.  Their 
abilities  will  not  be  identi  fical — no  two  officers  are  identical — but 
what  you  can  say  is  that  nobody  got  in  because  we’ve  lowered  the 
standards.  One  thing  that  we  did  do  was  to  reduce  the  height  limit. 
At  one  time  in  the  Metropolitan  Police,  one  had  to  be  6 foot  Another 
time,  you  had  to  be  5-foot- 10.  When  I joined,  you  had  to  be  5-foot- 
8.  My  predecessor  was  5-foot-7*,  but  he  got  in  because  he’d  been 
a member  of  the  Palestine  police,  so  he  moved  from  one  police 
service  to  another  and  thus  had  special  consideration.  But  it  was 
really  an  anomaly  that  we  would  invite  applications  from  women 
who  were  5-foot-4*  — because  the  height  limit  was  5-foot -4 — and 
yet  we  wouldn’t  allow  that  girl’s  brother  who  was  5-foot-7  to  join 
us.  We  agonized  over  reducing  the  height  limit,  but  we  thought  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  sweep  it  away  completely  and  take  people 
in  according  to  their  ability  and  their  potential  to  do  a policing  job 
and  to  relate  to  the  community.  We’re  not  looking  for  everyone 
who’s  got  double  firsts  at  Oxford,  although  we’ve  got  1800 
officers  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  who’ve  got  university 
degrees,  not  just  high  school.  Thirty  percent  have  got  three  A- 
Ievels  or  more;  there’s  a good  high  school  education.  Eighteen 


problems,  and  so  we  do  give  them  that  opportunity.  Where  they’ve 
taken  it  up,  they  felt  much  more  comfortable.  They  feel  that  they 
have  strength.  We  have  also  introduced  what  we  call  a mentor 
system,  whereby  every  officer  who  goes  to  a police  station  will  have 
somebody  that  they  can  turn  to,  somebody  who’s  known  to  be 
receptive  to  the  problems  — perhaps  of  their  own  rank,  or  maybe  a 
sergeant,  who’ll  be  receptive  to  listening  to  their  problems  and 
trying  do  something  about  it.  So  they  can  talk  to  that  person  and  say 
that  they  feel  that  they’re  being  prejudiced  for  various  reasons,  and 
they  can  discuss  it  with  them.  That  actually  supports  the  system  of 
sending  officers  where  they’ve  got  somebody  else  of  their  own 
cultural  background. 

LEN:  At  the  same  time  as  an  overhaul  of  the  Met  has  been 
underway,  a Royal  Commission  has  been  looking  into  the  prosecution 
process  and  other  aspects  of  criminal  justice.  Could  you  summarize 
its  inquiry  for  us,  and  speculate  as  to  its  ramifications  for  police 
investigations? 

IMBERT:  It  was  set  up  because  of  a number  of  miscarriages  of 
justice  within  the  U.K.  — mainly  major  cases  which  had  occurred 
a number  of  years  ago  — but  it  was  felt  necessary  to  look  at  our 
criminal  justice  system.  I think  that  it’s  timely  that  that  is  done, 
because  I would  be  the  first  to  say  that  the  criminal  justice  system 
as  a whole  is  not  presently  satisfactory  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  is  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  problems  and  to  propose 
solutions.  I hope  it  will  concentrate  on  the  criminal  justice  system  as 
a whole,  and  not  just  on  the  policing  issues.  Policing  issues  are  very, 
very  important,  whether  it’s  supervision  of  the  way  in  which  we  do 
our  investigations,  the  way  in  which  we  process  our  evidence,  or  the 
way  we  present  it  at  court,  but  there  are  other  issues  that  I’m  hoping 
they  will  look  at  very,  very  closely  indeed. 

One  of  those  is  the  whole  business  is  the  whole  business  of  the 
adversarial  versus  the  inquisitorial  system  of  criminal  justice.  I now 
have  many  years  experience  as  a police  officer,  and  I am  not  wholly 
happy  with  the  adversarial  system.  What  it  does  is  to  encourage 
people  to  exaggerate,  to  encourage  people  to  take  a particular 
stance,  to  discourage  people  from  changing  their  minds  in  the  light 
of  changing  circumstances.  There  is  a place  for  ceremony  and  pomp 
within  the  courts;  it  introduces  a certain  amount  of  reverence  to  the 
person  in  the  middle,  the  judge.  But  I do  think  it  has  become  too 
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guns  and  more  22 -caliber  rifles  than 
any  quantity  of  so-called  assault  weap- 
ons." 

No  Extraordinary  Threat 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police,  there  is  no  record  of  any  law 
enforcement  officer  being  assaulted  or 
killed  with  a semiautomatic,  military 
look-alike,  assault-style  firearm  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Nationally  over  the 
past  10  years,  according  to  the  FBI, 
about  80  police  officers  have  been  killed 
annually  in  firearm-related  incidents. 
The  average  over  this  period  for  semi- 
automatic, assault-style  firearms  is  one 
a year.  The  average  for  officers  killed 
with  their  own  or  another  officer’s  fire- 
arm is  12.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
officer  in  any  of  the  50  states  ever  being 
killed  with  an  Uzi  or  with  most  of  the 
other  firearms  named  in  these  “assault 
weapon"  bills. 

The  FBI  has  just  concluded  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  50  convicted  cop  kill- 
ers. The  50  cases  were  chosen  to  pro- 
vide a varied  mix  of  conditions  through- 
out the  country.  In  not  one  of  these 
cases  was  a semiautomatic,  military- 
style  rifle  used  by  the  killer. 

Granted,  this  is  not  the  impression 
that  one  would  get  from  editorials  and 
news  articles  in  much  of  the  news  media. 


But  these  are  the  facts. 

Conversion  Factors 

Any  semiautomatic  firearm  that  can 
readily  be  converted  to  full  automatic  is 
also  classified  as  a machine  gun  under 
Federal  law,  and  its  importation  and 
sale  are  prohibited.  The  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  must 
certify  each  model  of  semiautomatic 
firearm  as  not  being  readily  convertible 
before  permitting  its  importation  and 
sale.  Yet  reports  in  the  media  continue 
to  state  that  semiautomatic  firearms  for 
sale  in  sporting  goods  stores  and  gun- 
shops  are  readily  convertible  fo  full 
automatic.  This  is  a fallacy. 

The  ballistics  expert  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  addressed 
this  baseless  claim  in  testimony  before 
Congress: 

“Are  the  majority  of  these  firearms 
being  illegally  converted  to  full  auto- 
matic machine  gun  status?  The  answer 
is  no.  Our  firearms  unit  receives  about 
a dozen  guns  a year  that  have  been 
modified  or  attempted  to  be  modified. 
Half  are  failures  or  completely  unreli- 
able. Why?  The  vast  majority  of  such 
firearms  are  difficult  to  convert  and 
require  extensive  modification. 

“Of  the  various  semiautomatic, 
military  look-alike  firearms  that  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  Los  Angeles 


Police  Department,  conversions  of  only 
a few  models  were  attempted.  Why? 
Not  necessarily  that  the  conversion  was 
easy,  but  the  simple  availability  of  sub- 
stitution machine  gun  parts.  This  loop- 
hole has  now  been  closed  with  the 
passage  of  the  McClure- Volkmer  Act 
of  1986  regarding  accessibility  of 
[machine  gun]  parts." 

Lawful  Purposes 
These  “assault  weapon"  bills  make 
the  false  claim  that  the  firearms  they 
would  ban  have  no  “common  lawful 
purpose."  It  is  a false  claim  that  is  easily 
refuted  by  sportsmen  and  target  shoot- 
ers. The  Colt  AR- 15,  for  example,  is  a 
very  popular  target  rifle  among  shoot- 
ing competitors  and  is  widely  used  in 
civilian  shooting  programs  and  compe- 
titions. The  Ruger  Mini- 14  is  extremely 
popular  for  use  in  hunting  and  target 
shooting.  The  TEC  firearms  are  popu- 
lar with  informal  target  shooters.  All  of 
the  firearms  named  in  these  bills  are 
valued  by  law-abiding  gun  collectors 
and  shooters.  The  truth  is  that  these 
firearms  are  not  “the  weapons  of  choice 
for  drug  dealers"  but  are.  in  fact,  fire- 
arms of  choice  for  the  honest  citizen 
who  is  interested  in  recreational  shoot- 
ing, home  protection,  gun  collecting, 
and  military  history. 

Phony  Crime  Control 
Law-abiding  gun  owners  are  greatly 
concerned  with  firearms  misuse.  They 
recognize  that  it  is  firearms  misuse  that 
allows  the  gun-control  issue  to  con- 
tinue to  flourish.  They  also  know  that  in 
order  to  reduce  firearms  misuse,  one 
must  deal  not  with  the  firearm  but  with 
the  person  who  misuses  it.  History  and 
scientific  study  indicate  that  any  other 
strategy  is  doomed  to  failure. 

With  today’s  serious  crime  prob- 
lem, the  appeal  that  “assault  weapon" 
legislation  offers  is  understandable, 
even  though  it  is  a phony,  politically 
motivated  issue.  It  is  hoped  that,  rather 
than  support  legislation  of  this  type, 
legislators  will  back  effective  firearms 
legislation  — laws  that  will  make  life 
considerably  more  difficult  for  the  crim- 
inal who  illegally  possesses  a firearm. 
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Continued  from  Page  13 

much  of  a game.  There  is  a debate  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  moment  as  to 
whether  or  not  courts  should  be  televised.  I’ve  watched  very  carefully  the 
American  experience,  and  I think  that  unless  we  stop  the  process  at  the  moment, 
we  will  before  the  turn  of  the  century  actually  have  subtitles  saying,  appearing  for 
the  prosecution  are  these,  and  appearing  for  the  defense  are  these.  There  are 
enough  histrionics  in  courts  now  without  any  more,  and  we’ve  got  to  be  careful 
about  the  future  steps  we  take. 

I also  think  there  is  a problem  about  the  way  in  which  one  accepts  evidence  in 
court.  We  play  by  certain  rules.  Plato  said  that  the  confro  nation  of  opposites  is  the 
best  way  to  arrive  at  the  truth . That  might  have  been  so  in  Plato’s  day,  but  over  this 
last  100  to  150  years,  rules  and  regulations  have  been  constructed,  and  the  criminal 
process  is  not  always  designed  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  It  has  been  admitted  by 
eminent  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  process  of  the  courts  is  either  to 
convict  or  acquit  the  person  before  the  court  according  to  the  evidence  presented . 
But  much  of  that  evidence  has  either  been  included  or  excluded  simply  because 
of  the  man-made  rules,  and  one  can  never  be  sure  that  you  have  reached  the  truth. 
You  reach  a guilty  verdict  or  you  reach  an  acquittal  simply  by  what  is  before  that 
court.  Artificial  rules  of  evidence  are  preventing  much  going  before  that  court.  I 
hope  that  the  Royal  Commission  will  look  at  that  as  well  as  things  like  oversight 
of  police  investigations.  We  have  introduced  throughout  the  Metropolitan  Police 
a system  of  lay  visitors  to  police  stations — people  who  come  in  at  any  time  to  look 
at  the  way  in  which  we’re  dealing  with  the  people  in  our  custody.  We  must  extend 
that  in  some  way  to  supervision  of  the  process  of  investigation.  And  I believe  that 
we  have  to  introduce  some  form  of  inquisitorial  examination  of  evidence  before 
it  gets  to  the  final  court.  Let’s  have  our  play  acting,  let’s  have  our  histrionics  in  the 
final  act,  but  before  we  get  there,  let’s  examine  all  of  the  evidence  and  let's  not 
artificially  exclude  some  of  it.  If  ever  I’m  accused  of  an  offense  of  which  I am 
guilty,  I know  exactly  to  whom  I should  go  in  order  to  ensure  that  I am  acquitted 
at  court,  because  I know  they  will  use  certain  ploys.  They  will  use  the  system, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  there  to  protect  the  public,  to  actually  protect  a guilty 
person.  I think  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  has  an  opportunity 
to  change  that  balance.  The  underlying  principle  of  our  system  of  criminal  justice 
must  be  a search  for  the  truth,  not  just  proving  a person  guilty  or  innocent  according 
to  the  evidence  before  that  court.  There  must  be  a search  for  the  truth. 

In  the  police  service  we  are  moving  to  a system  of  ethical  interviewing, 
whereby  we  don’t  interrogate  a person  to  seek  an  admission.  If  they  want  to  admit 
it,  we’re  not  going  to  stop  them,  of  course;  that  is  common  sense.  What  we  are 
doing  is  to  seek  the  full  truth  about  the  particular  incident  or  event,  and  then  put 
that  to  those  who  are  going  to  prosecute  it.  It’s  a system  of  interviewing  to  make 
sure  that  we  don’t  take  people  before  a court  that  are  likely  to  be  innocent.  I think 
the  cases  should  be  considered  on  the  actual  event,  the  truth  of  what  happened,  and 
certainly  no  more  on  who  has  got  the  best  advocate.  I fervently  believe  that  a search 
for  the  truth  must  be  the  principle  on  which  everything  is  based,  whether  it’s 
interviewing  by  police  officers,  whether  it 's  the  way  one  treats  prisoners,  whether 
it’s  when  you  get  into  court.  The  interests  of  pressure  groups  like  the  police  or  the 
legal  profession,  must  be  secondary. 

Our  criminal  justice  system  doesn’t  seem  to  have  the  ability  to  convict  the 
guilty  and  acquit  the  innocent  in  the  way  in  which  we  would  all  like.  Justice  will 
never  be  perfect.  We  in  the  police  service  have  a very  heavy  responsibility  to  make 
it  better  than  it  is,  and  we  are  receptive  and  we  're  going  to  be  receptive  to  criticism. 
It  would  be  quite  wrong  for  us  if  there  is  more  criticism  for  us  to  close  ranks  and 
say  that  we’re  doing  everything  right.  Indeed,  we  can’t  be  doing  everything  right, 
or  else  we  wouldn't  have  miscarriages  of  justice.  But  the  courts  and  the  legal 
profession  have  got  to  accept  their  level  of  responsiblity  as  well.  It  is  not  just  for 
the  police;  it  is  the  whole  system 

LEN:  Generally  speaking,  what  with  the  Plus  Program  and  other  developments, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a time  of  exciting  changes  in  the  Met.... 

IMBERT:  What  we’re  doing  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  Service,  changing 
from  a “force"  to  a “service,”  doesn’t  mean  to  say  that  it’s  a soft  option;  it  does 
mean  that  we  will  deal  with  the  most  violent  of  people  within  the  community,  as 
well  as  those  who  need  our  assistance.  The  Plus  Program  is  about  how  we  treat  our 
public,  and  it’s  about  how  we  treat  each  other.  We’ve  always  prided  ourselves  in 
the  U.K.  on  policing  by  consent.  We’ve  now  moved  into  policing  in  partnership. 
I think  the  public  has  realized  that  with  the  levels  of  crime,  we  as  a police  service 
cannot  resolve  the  crime  problem  alone.  One  of  my  predecessors,  I think  it  was 
Robert  Mark,  said  that  the  police  are  lancing  the  boil  on  the  face  of  society.  And, 
indeed,  so  often  we  are.  Our  mission  statement  doesn't  relate  directly  to  crime; 
crime  is  a responsibility  of  us  all.  It’s  a responsiblity  for  parents.  They  may  not  be 
able  to  guilde  their  youngsters  in  the  right  way.  It’s  easy  to  procreate,  but  it's  not 
easy  to  generate  a sort  of  loving,  healthy  relationship  as  people  come  into 
adulthood.  So  there's  a responsibility  on  parents  in  some  cases  not  lived  up  to. 
There’s  a responsibility  on  the  educational  system  There  is  a very  heavy 
responsibility  — like  it  or  not  — on  the  police  service  to  give  a fair,  friendly,  firm 
policing.  There’s  a heavy  responsiblity  on  other  social  services,  and  a heavy 
responsibility  on  the  judicial  system  as  well.  So  that’s  the  partnership  approach. 
If  you  leave  it  to  police.  I’m  afraid  that  won’t  resolve  the  problem  Working  with 
the  community  is  what  it’s  all  about;  young  people  and  the  police  — we’ve  got  a 
heavy  responsiblity  toward  young  people.  Racial  incidents,  sexual  offences, 
domestic  violence,  all  of  these  are  our  responsiblity,  but  also  the  responsiblity  of 
other  sections  of  the  community  as  well.  We’re  in  the  business  of  enhancing  the 
quality  of  life,  not  just  catching  criminals,  and  I hope  at  the  end  of  the  day  we  give 
value  for  money  to  the  people  who  pay  us  to  serve  them. 
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OCTOBER 

1.  Introduction  to  Basic  Radar 
Enforcement  Presented  by  Police  Training 
of  Cincinnati.  To  be  held  in  Cincinnati.  Fee 
$90. 

1-2.  New  England  Regional  Conference 
on  Community  Policing.  Presented  by  the 
Crime  Prevention  Association  of  Connecti- 
cut. To  be  held  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Fee: 
$125. 

1-2.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident  Re- 
construction: Introduction  to  EDCAD. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  III 
Fee:  $250. 

3.  Testifying  In  Court.  Presented  by  Police 
Training  of  Cincinnati.  To  be  held  in  Cincin- 
nati. Fee:  $45. 

5.  Investigative  Hypnosis.  Presented  by 
Police  Training  of  Cincinnati.  To  be  held  in 
Cincinnati.  Fee:  $135. 

5-6.  Computer  Fraud.  Presented  by  the 
National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 
Fee:  $450  (CFE’s);  $550  (non-CFE’s). 

5-7.  The  Reid  Method  of  Criminal  Inter- 
views & Interrogations.  Presented  by 
Wicklander-Zulawski  & Associates  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  Fee:  320. 

5-7  The  Reid  Method  of  Criminal  Inter- 
views & Interrogations.  Presented  by 
Wicklander-Zulawski  & Associates  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Fee:  $320. 

5-9.  Advanced  Financial  Crime 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held 
in  Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $500. 

5-9.  Basic  Crime  Scene  Technician 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $500. 

5-9.  Instructor  Development  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  HI.  Fee:  $500, 


5-9.  Microcomputer-Assisted  Traffic 
Accident  Reconstruction  — E DC  RASH. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  HI. 
Fee:  $650. 

5-9.  SWAT  Team  Operations.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College.  To  be  held  in  Orlando, 
Ha.  Fee:  $345. 

5-9.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

5-9.  Narcotic  Identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

5-9.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Accidents 
& Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
To  be  held  in  Miami.  Fee:  $425 

5-9.  Interviews  & Interrogations  Tech- 
niques for  Internal  Affairs  Officers.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

5- 16.  Accident  Investigation  H.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee: 
$700. 

6- 8.  Problem-Oriented  Policing.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee: 
$275. 

6-8.  Investigation  of  Train/Motor  Vehicle 
Collisions.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $325. 

6- 8.  Women  in  Police  Management.  Pre- 
sented by  Rollins  College.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $185. 

7- 8.  Executive/VIP  Protection,  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  Fee:  $375. 

7-9.  Law  Enforcement  Leadership  & 


Supervision  Skills.  Presented  by  Quantico 
Group  Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  Fee:  $295. 

7-9.  Auditing  for  Internal  Fraud.  Presented 
by  the  National  Association  of  Certified 
Fraud  Examiners.  To  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fee:  $550(CFE,s);  $650  (non-CFE’s). 
7-10.  Annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Traffic  Accident  Recon- 
structionists & Investigators.  To  be  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Fee:  $175  (members);  $225 
,(non-members). 

8.  Reducing  Police  Stress.  Presented  by 
Police  Training  of  Cincinnati.  To  be  held  in 
Cincinnati.  Fee:  $45. 

9.  Clandestine  WeaponVSurvival  Tactics. 
Presented  by  Police  Training  of  Cincinnati. 
To  be  held  in  Cincinnati.  Fee:  $45, 

9-10.  Conflict  Resolution:  Premises/ 
Public.  Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles. 
Fee:  $375. 

12.  Street  Gangs.  Presented  by  NIS  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Fee:  $60. 

12.  Drug  Diversion  Investigations.  Pre- 
sented by  Police  Training  of  Cincinnati.  To 
be  held  in  Cincinnati.  Fee:  $90. 

12-13.  Reporting  Standards  for  Fraud 
Examinations.  Presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Certified  Fraud  Examiners. 
To  be  held  in  Washington,  D C.  Fee:  $450 
(CFE’s);  $550  (non-CFE’s). 

12-14.  Financial  Investigation  Procedures. 

Presented  by  the  Investigation  Training 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Fee: 
$595. 

12-15.  Police/Media  Relations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $395. 

12-16.  Training  Management  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held 
in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee:  $450. 

12-16.  Practical  Crime  Scene  Workshop. 


For  further  information: 


Assessment  Center  Preparation  Institute, 
Attn:  Dr.  Jeff  Bernstein,  8440  NW  7th  St., 
Pembroke  Pines,  FL  33024.  1-800-272-5353 

Broward  Sheriff's  Office,  Organized  Crime/ 
Command  Centre,  P.O  Box  2505,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33303. 1-800633-0282.  Fax. 
(305)  492-1838. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  EL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  Gund  Hall,  1 1075  East 
Blvd..  Cleveland,  OH  44106.  (216)  368- 
3308. 

Crime  Prevention  Association  of 
Connecticut,  120  Main  St.  Danbury,  CT 
06810.  (203)  797-4577. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University,  Box  22%, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  Attn:  Lisa 
Cowan,  1018  Duke  St.,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314.  (703)  684-5300.  Fax:  (703)  739- 
5533. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  %1  Chestnut 
St..  S.E.,  Gainesville,  GA  30501.  1-800- 
235-4725. 

International  Association  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Intelligence  Analysts,  Attn:  Emma  E. 
Fem,  President,  P.O.  Box  52-2392,  Miami, 


FL  33152.  (305)  470-5500. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
669,  Shelburne.  VT  05482.  (802)  985-9123. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Berryville, 
VA  22611.(703)  955-1128. 

National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners,  Attn.:  Curtis  A.  Gamer.  Con- 
ference Coordinator,  7 1 6 West  A ve.,  Austin, 
TX  78701.  1-800-245-3321. 

National  Association  of  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstructionists  & Investigators,  Attn: 
Henry  S.  Camacho,  (215)  992-9817. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  1700 
K St„  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006.  (202) 
466-NCPC. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville, 
LouisviUe,  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987. 

National  Organization  for  Victim 
Assistance,  1 757  Park  Rd.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20010.  (202)  232-NOVA. 

National  Victim  Center,  307  W.  7th  St., 
Suite  1001,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102.  (817) 
877-3355.  Fax:  (817)  877-33%. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management  P.O.  Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park,  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  239-7033. 

NIS  Inc,  P.O.  Box  1932,  North  Little  Rock, 
AR  721 15.  (501)  374-8565.  Fax:  (501)  374- 
0843. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St.,  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204.  1-800-323-4011. 

Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  Attn: 
Counter-Drug  Technology  Assessment 
Center  (CCT).  Washington,  DC  20500.  Fax 


(202)  467-9789. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Attn:  Kathy 
Karchner,  410  Keller  Conference  Center, 
University  Park,  PA  16802- 1 304  (8 14)  863- 
3551.  Fax:  (814)  865-3749. 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc,  P.O.  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake,  W1  53159-0502.  (414) 
279-3850. 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  2300 
M St..  NW,  Suite  910,  Washington,  DC 
20037.  (202)  466-7820.  Fax:  (202)  466- 
7826. 

Police  Labor  Institute  603  W 13th  St., 
Suite  251,  Austin,  TX  78701.  (512)  495- 
0145. 

Police  Training  of  Cincinnati,  5885  Chev- 
iot Rd.,  Suite  10,  Cincinnati,  OH  45247- 
6269.  1-800-733-0181 
Pro-Systems,  P.O.  Box  261,  Glenview,  IL 
60025.  (708)  729-7681. 

Quantico  Group  Associates  Inc,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460. 
(703)  221-0189.  Fax:  (703)  221-3836. 
Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute.  1000 
Holt  Ave..  #2728,  Winter  Park.  FL  32789- 
4499.  (407)  647-6080.  Fax:  (407)  647-3828. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute 

P.O.  830707,  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370. 

Valencia  Community  College  Governmen- 
tal Services  Program,  P.O.  Box  3028, 
Orlando.  FL  32802-3028.  (407)  299-5000. 
ext.  3265. 

West  Virginia  Statistical  Analysis  Center, 
Marshall  University,  1050  4th  Ave.,  Hunt- 
ington, WV  25755-2195.  (304)  696-6258 
Wicklander-Zulawski  & Associates  Inc, 
555  E.  Butterfield  Rd.,  Suite  302,  Lombard, 

EL  60148.  1-800-222-7789. 


Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl. 
Fee:  $550. 

12-16.  Successful  Grantsmanshlp.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl  Fee- 
$500. 

12-16.  Traffic  Radar  Instructor  Training. 

Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl. 
Fee:  $500. 

12-16.  Drug  Unit  Commanders’  Seminar. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

12-16.  Police  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Tobe  held  in  St  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

12-16.  Crime/Loss  Prevention 
Management  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $365. 

12-23.  Managing  Small  & Medium-Sized 
Police  Departments.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee.  $700. 

12- 23.  At-Scene  Traffic  Acddent/T  raffle 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
$575. 

13- 15.  First  Governor's  Conference  on 
Criminal  Justice.  Presented  by  the  West 
Virginia  Statistical  Analysis  Center  To  be 
held  in  Charleston,  W Va. 

13- 16.  Psychological  Profiling.  Presented 
by  NIS  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Fee:  $175. 

14.  Drug  Parcel  Interception.  Presented 
by  Police  Training  of  Cincinnati.  To  be  held 
in  Cincinnati.  Fee:  $45. 

14- 15.  The  Reid  Method  of  Criminal 
Interviews  & Interrogations.  Presented  by 
Wicklander-Zulawski  & Associates  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Clovis.  N.M.  Fee:  $320. 

14-16.  3rd  Annual  Problem-Oriented 
Policing  Conference.  Presented  by  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum.  To  be  held  in  La 
Jolla,  Calif.  Fee:  $295. 

14-16.  Conducting  Internal  Investigations. 

Presented  by  the  National  Association  of 
Certified  Fraud  Examiners.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D C.  Fee:  $550  (CFE’s);  $650 
(non-CFE's). 

14-16.  DU1  Standardized  Field  Sobriety- 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 


Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Green  Acres  City,  Fla.  Fee:  $325. 

14-16.  Community  Polking.  Presented  by 
Rollins  College.  To  be  held  in  Orlando  Fla 
Fee:  $215. 

14- 17. 6tb  National  Youth  Crime  Preven- 
tion Conference.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council  To  be  held  in 
Miami.  Fee:  $95. 

15.  Street  Drugs.  Presented  by  Police  Train- 
ing of  Cincinnati.  To  be  held  in  Cincinnati 
Fee:  $45 

15- 16.  Forfeiture  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  investigation  Training  Institute.  To 
be  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Fee:  $395. 

16- 18.  Street  Survival  '92.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Arlington, 
Va.  Fee:  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (fust 
two  days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

19.  Casco  Expandable  Police  Baton  In- 
structor Certification.  Presented  by  Pro- 
Systems.  To  be  held  in  Bloomingdale,  Dl. 
Fee:  $175. 

19.  Basic  Verbal  Judo.  Presented  by  Police 
Training  of  Cincinnati.  To  be  held  in  Cincin- 
nati. Fee:  $60. 

19-21.  Questionable  Deaths.  Presented  by 
Rollins  College  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
Fee:  $225. 

19-22.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl. 
Fee:  $500. 

19-23.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

19-23.  Law  Enforcement  Fitness  Instruc- 
tor Certification.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee:  $500. 

19-23.  Police  Resource  Allocation  & 
Manpower  Scheduling.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Dl.  Fee:  $400. 

19-23.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee.  $500. 

19- 23.  Drug  Raid  Operations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held 
in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee:  $525. 

20- 21.  Financial  Statement  Fraud.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Association  of  Certi- 
fied Fraud  Examiners.  To  be  held  in  New- 
ark, NJ  Fee:  $450  (CFE’s);  $550  (non- 
CFE’s). 


Forum:  The  politics 
of  crime  control 


Continued  from  Page  8 
added  1 1 3,000  more  prison  beds  in  the 
past  10  years.  We’ve  also  filled  them  up 
and  yet  people  still  complain  that  they 
don’t  feel  safe.  Our  action-loving  ap- 
proach has  managed  to  create  a jail 
population  that  exceeds  771,000  con- 
victed criminals.  This  country  has  the 
highest  incarceration  rate  in  the  world. 

In  our  frenzy  to  find  a quick  fix  and 
to  satisfy  the  itch  for  action,  we  ignore 
the  middle  ground.  The  lock-’em-up- 
and-throw-away-the-key  plan  is  a dam 
good  one,  but  eventually  we  are  bound 
to  ask  ourselves  why  we  have  this 
endless  supply  of  criminals  that  we 
have  to  lock  up.  When  we  answer  that 
question  we’U  also  realize  that  the  lock- 
’em-all-up  plan  won't  work  all  by  it- 
self. There  must  be  a second  front  in  the 
war  on  crime  and  this  front  must  cut 
supply  lines. 

Identifying  the  supply  lines  may  be 
easier  than  cutting  them,  yet  it’s  clear 
that  cutting  them  appears  less  expen- 
sive than  the  way  we  recycle  people 
through  prisons.  Over  $61  billion  was 


pumped  into  the  criminal  justice  in  a 
recent  year  by  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments.  The  correctional  system 
received  a whopping  59-percent  in- 
crease in  funding.  Health  care,  social 
services  and  education  were  granted  a 
paltry  5 percent.  The  causes  of  crime 
are  almost  ignored  while  we  focus  on 
containing  those  we  catch. 

There  are  few  in  law  enforcement 
who  support  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem, and  fewer  still  who  will  support 
pouring  good  money  after  bad  in  social 
programs  that  have  failed.  Yet  those 
who  have  given  this  issue  any  thought 
at  all  realize  that  escalating  the  size  of 
our  penal  system  is  only  a short-term 
solution.  Somewhere  down  the  road 
we’ll  pay  dearly  for  the  way  we  handle 
this  issue  today. 

It  is  the  winner  of  the  verbal  war 
between  liberals  and  conservatives,  not 
the  police,  who  will  decide  the  direc- 
tion and  the  amount  of  crime  in  this 
country.  There  are  solutions  and  an- 
swers to  crime.  The  problem  is  that  they 
are  all  political. 
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